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GEOLOGY -—King’s | Col- | 

lege, London. — Professor TE) ANT, FG.S 
deliver a Course of TWELVE LECT [8S on GE 
having espec cli aul reference to the applic ation of the Science to 
Engineering. Mining, Architecture, and Agriculture. The 
Lectures will commence on FRIDAY NEXT, April 16, at 
Nine o'clock, a.m. Fee, 1/. ls. 6¢. “3 

».D., 


R. W. JELF, 
PEBTH CATHEDRAL 
Rector— 


SCHOOL. 
Rev. J. A SHELLAR, M.A. 
Terms— ‘gy mor Guineas per annum. 
Apply to Rev. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, residing in 
a healthy village in Wiltshire, graduate in hone nus, 
Oxford, who has had much experience in tuition, receives into 
his house FOUR PRIVATE PUPILS. The highest references. 
Terms, under 12 years, 50 guinea above, 60 guineas, 
Address Rev. H. W. 'Taytoi , hear Devizes, 


rrp <r 
VARMOl rH PROPRIETARY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Head Master: Rev. J. Partridge, M.A., Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Assisted by other Masters. 

The system of instruction includes complete Classical and 
Mathematical course. Much attention is also paid to the ordi- 
nary branches of an English Education. Terms 30 Guineas. 
This healthy watering-place is distant 44 hours from London. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, 
Harley-street, W.—The SPECIAL COURSE 
EASTER TERM will include Lectures the 
subjects :— 
The Very 
Drama. 


RACTICAL 


Principal. 


on 


Rev. the Dean of Canterbury—On the Greek 


J. P. Lacaita, Esq.—On the History of Letters and the Arts | 


in Florence from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. 

E. Fuseo, Esq.—On the Italian Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

John Hullah, Esq.—On the History of Chamber Music, with 
Voeal Illustrations 

William Hughes, 
regarded as Illustrative of certain Chi apters of History, 
cient and Modern. 

Gentlemen will be admissible to these Lectures on an intro- 
duction from a Lady Visitor, a member of the Council, ora 
Professor 

A syllabus of the course is in preparation, and will be issued 
after Easter. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, 


» Harley-street, W., incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 


1sq.—On the Truths of Physical Geography 
An- 


for the General E dues ation of Ladies and for Gri inting Certifi- | 


cates of Knowled 
Visitor. ~The Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal_The Very Rey. the Dean of Westminster. 

The COLLEGE and the PREPARATORY CLASS RE- 
OPENED for the Easter Term on Monday, April 12 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained on 
application at the College bet Ween 10 and 4, or by letter to the 
Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Williams. 

Pupils are received as boarders within the walls of the 
College by Mrs. Williams, ¥ iy the sanction of the Council. 


. PLUMPTRE, M. Bis Dean. _ 
( ATTERICK SCADEMY. conducted by 
Dr. HENRY 


BARBER, L.C.P., &ce. 

The Easter Term commenced on the 5th of April.— 
Young Gentlemen are ft yvared for Mercantile, 
tural, or Professional pursuits, aswell as for the Examinations 
in the Military, Naval, and Civil Services. The highest intel- 
lectual advantages 
and very superior domestic arrangements. Upw. ards of 600 
pupils have completed their studies under Dr. BARBI 
intendence, and evidence by their success in life 
system of tuition is of the highest order. Terms moderate and 
inclusive.—A prospectus may be obt: iined | from Cc atterick 


The Ring's School, Ely. 


Classics and Mathematics—The Rev. —. Ingle, M.A., of _ 
nity College, Cambridge ; the Rev. E i ymax, M.A., 
Senior Scholar of Corpus Christi Colle - Cambridge ; i J. 
Davis, Esq., B.A., Oxon, 2nd Classman in Lit. Hum. 

Arithmetic and Drawing—W. G. Tweedy, Esq., B.A., 
nuel College, Cambridge. 

Modern Languages—Revy. E. W. 
University of Paris. 

Chemistry and Science—W. 

Vocal Music—Mr. Jackman, 

Dancing—M. Venua. 

Drill—Serjeant Howe. 

. , * a 14.8 

TMHE advantages of this School are :—Strict 

religious principle, as the basis of everything ; education 
varying according to each pupil's destination in life, whether 
the Universities, the professions, commerce or agriculture ; 
extras whatever, all charges (including books, modern 
languages, drawing, dancing, vocal music, drill, &c.) being 
covered by a fixed quarterly payment; 
tenable at the School, and Exhibitions of 50/. to the Universi- 
ties; monthly reports to parents; half-yearly examinations 
conducted by members of the Univ rsity appointed by the 

Dean and Chapter. 

Additional improvements having been made in the School- 
house and Premises, the Head Master, the Rev 

M. AL, can now entertain further applications for Boarders. 


Emma- 


Lomax, and M. Perret, of the 
Tweedy, 


of the < 


Esq., B.A. 
athedral Choir. 


no 


XYABINET FURNITU RE, CARPETS, ana | 


BEDDING.—An Illustrated 
: urniture Catalogue, containing 16 
Fashionable and Superior Upholst« 

on application. 

Meee with elegance and Seay, should apply for thi 

LEWIN CR AW ‘SOUR and Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 7, 

(Queen’s-buildings, Knightsbridge ven doors west of Sloane- 
street). N.B. Country orders carriage free. 


oT ah 
Me prove see RY STAINED 
38, Bedford- square, London, W.C. 
GIBBS and COMPANY, Practical 
Glass feo Ecclesiastical Decorators, invite the 
i the nobility, clergy, itects, &c., to the facili- 
ties afforded by their long practic al Xperience in every branch 
sonnected with the above art, and respectfully solicit the 
favour of a personal visit to their show-rooms, to inspect 
their large and varied collection of Cartoons and Water- 
Colour Designs for Church and Domestic Windows 
Designs and estimates forwarded, on application 
of the Kingdom. 


Book of Estimates and 


feo 
WC., 


Furniture, 


GLASS 


in Staine 1 
attention of 


GRAMMAR | 
iv 


|} days, at ONE o'clock precisely, the very important an 


| during a series of years, with great 


for the | 
following | 


| celebrated artist; 


| 
Miller, 


| Constable, 


Agricul- | 


are combined with careful moral training | 


tS super- | 
that his | 


Ss" 
2 ) CUCUM BER 


} Hothouse 


| thirty 


numerous Scholarships | 
. JOHN INGLE, | 


——— and Prices of 
gratis | 
Persons furnishing, who study economy, com- | 


Artists | 7 


I parts | 
| 


LITERARY FUND. 


YOYAL 
U SIXTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 


ic 1 © orporation will take place in Freemason’s-hall, on Wednes- 


May Sth. 
The Lord Viscount PALMERSTON, 
The Stewards will be 
March Lith, 1858. 


day, 
K.G in the chair. 
announced in future advertisements. 


ICTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary 


gs, 1 Eng ravings 
of the very extensive 
BOOKS, MSS., DRAWINGS, 
the late M. Borlunt de 
BLIC AUCTION, at the 
MONDAY, APRIL 1 


Important Sale of Books, MSS., Draw 
YHE FIRST PART 
and choice Collection of 
ENGRAVINGS, formed by 
rtdonck, will be SOLD by PI 
residence of the deceased, at Ghent, on 

and following days. 

‘atalogues of this important Collection may be had at 52, 

wechurch-street; also of Mr. Nutr, 270, Strand; Messrs 
ul W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street; and Messrs. DuLA 


| Soho-square. 


s of the highes 
MANSON 
will SELL 
King-street, § 
20, and two following 
1d well 
TURES and 
st class, fe rmed 
judg 1 by 


$s cor 


English Pictures and Water-colour Drawing 
class. 

\y CHRISTIE and 

4 respectfully give notice, that they 

AUCTION, at their GREAT ROOM, 8, 

James’s-square, on THURSDAY, MAY 


ESSRS. 


known COLLECTION of ENGLISH PI 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, of the hig! 
taste and 
John Miller, Esq., of Liverpool. The picture 
fine works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., viz 
Tromp, the Whale Ship, Saltash, Hurley 
Tammell Bridge; a Welsh Lands with 
six other beautiful specimens of that great ¢ 
Sabrina and numerous other works of 
Autumn Leaves, the celebrated picture by. lls 
Blind Girl, the Wedding Cards, and several other beautifully 
executed works by the same distinguished ar 
mirable picture of Bard Helen, by W. 
Castle, an early but beautiful work of Jo y 
Trees and Ferns, perhaps the finest work of H. M. 
the original sketch by Sir Joshua Reynolds for the celebrated 
picture of the Girl and the Lamb, presented by the Pres : 
to Northcote; the Funeral, by Sir David Wilkie; a fir 
sketch for the Rabbit on the Wall; and other w wks of that 
the well-known chef-d’ceuvre of the Dredge 
Soat on the Thames $3; and two beautiful compositions of J. W. 
and capital specimens o!— 
Rev. J. Thomson J. Crome 
J. Burnet Delessard 
Sir “ Calleott, R. Ewbank 
Campbell Fauvelet Pook 

D. Ce ox Deighton Rosetti 

R.A. W. Davis, Liver- Robert Tonge 
P. W. Oakes pool 
The water-colour drawing 
works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A 
vignettes, and very fine exampk 
other favourite artists. May be 


De 
i} 


Anthony : 


Isabey 
Kennedy 
F. Maddox Brown 


about eighteen exquisite 
ng some of his brilliant 
ewis, l 


compris 


Linnell, and 
) days preceding 


} and ¢ catalogues he ud. 


DIANOFOR TES S, from 16 Guineas 
(Priestley’s Patent); full compass, in mahogany 
combining all the qualities of the piano 
ranted of the very best materials anship. 
from 12s_ per month.—F. PRIE Pl 
and sole Manufacturer, 15, Berners-st 


NARDS for the MILLION—WEDDING, 

/ VISITING, and BUSINESS.—A COP PER PLATE, 
elegantly eng gy and Fifty best irds ited, for 2s.— 
Sent post-free ARTHUR GRANGER, ieap Stationer, & 


308, High Hotbors. 
PERB FLOWE iB SEEDS for 


SOW. ING, sele cte eare from the best 
0) Fine Hardy 
,1s.2d Catal 


each 


st costly 


WOrkl 


EARLY 


varieties, 
Annual 


with sample packets. for 2 


From WILLIAM KNIGHT, Florist, ¢ 
Susst 


7, High-street, Battle, 


& MELON 


the 


best-seasoned 
painted four 
ate use, 


LIGHTS, all 
glazed, with st put sheet 
thoroug hi hard a fit r imme 
sof the Ki om, at J 

Manufa 


made 
materials, ! 
times complete, 
packed and sent to all 
Suilder a gt iter pparatus 
Kent-road, London, 8.1 


; 
turer, 
8, Claremont-place, Old 

CHOICE 


varieties 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
of the leading 


} 


SIXTY vari showy 


varieties, 


HENRY ALEXANDER and Co., Lea-bridge, Essex, N.E 


CHOICE STANDARD ROSES, 


|"PXHE leading varieties of the Perpe tuals, 


with fine bushy heads, at is. per ( 
and forwarded on rec : 
ney, to HEN! y ALEXAN 


GARDEN 


of G ARDE N 


les necessary 


TO THE LOVERS OF A 
COMPLETE coil 
4% SEEDS, containing all th 
acre ground, and sufficient 
six quarts of the finest P¢ 


ction 
} 


rs su 


- | varieties of the leading s! 


| of a post-office order for 1/ ; pr t t¥ 
orders, pavable at H y, to “HENR 
and Co., Lea-brids . Eanee, N.E 


Post-office 
ANDER 


ts OF 


TO LOVE! FLOWERS 
YWELVE pair _ finest Pinks, 
Carnation ix tto Picot ’ < ditto 
neess Roy al, ely fin hlox, Delphiniums, 
\ ve double Rock twelve f ‘ cs, six new Iris 

| Germanicus, pl twelve fringed 
| double Sweet Williams, ef icked and sent on receipt of 
| 1 post-office order for 1/.; half, 10s, 
Post-office ord rs, payable at Hackney, 
EI , Lea-bridge 


ditt 


clo. 


six 
new 


to Heres ALEX- 
N.E 


, Essex, 


— The | 


| Year ending. 
1854 


| of the 


BOXES 


AMES WATTS, | 


ALS, selected with care, ar e by post for 4s. ; | 


RITISH 


ASSURANCE 


PROTECTOR 
COMPANY. Incorporated 
110. Capital 100.0001. (full I 

. New Bridge-street, Blackfriar 
lowing is a statement of the 
business of the Company :— 
Amount Assured. New nual Premiums 


791 f + 19 8 


LIFE 
un ler 7 ‘ «& 8. 
ed), Chief 
annual 


sressive 


1854 1,413 ’ 14 0 

1856 3, 182 52 16 

1837 59°040 

Liberal terms will be a 
retary 


to the Sec 


llowed to active pplic mm 
JOUN PHIL L IPS. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Old Broad-street, London 
(Instituted 1820.) 

DIRECTORS 
MARTIN TUCKER Situ, Esq., M.I hairma 
WILLIAM CoTtTaM, Esq., Deputy Chairman 

Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, 
James —— Esq Samuel Hibber 
James C. sell, Daniel Mil 
Charles Cave, Esq, James Go 
George Henry Cutler, 
Henry Davidson, Esq. 
George Field, Es 

SECURITY. _The 
exceed 3, 


Esq. 
Esq. 


existing liabilities of the ¢ pany do m 
The Investments are nearly 1] 
addition to upwards of 600,000/. for which the shareholder 
responsible, and the income is about 120,000/. per annur 

Prorits.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the pro 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next appropria 
vill be made in 1861, and persons who now effect it isu rances 
participate rateably 
us.—The additions to Policies have been fre 
per cent. on the original sums insured 
CLatms.—Upwards of 1,250,0007. has been paid to claimants 
under policies, 
Proposa 
above; at the Bran 
agents through 


00,0002, 000,0002., in 


m 1/. 10s. to 


16s 


Is for insurances may be made at the Chief 
h Office, 16, Pall-mall, London; or to an 
yut the kingd 


SAMUEL INGALL, 


PEOPLE’S PROVIDEN 


SO NETY. Chief Office : 2, Waterloo- 
S.W. 


Actuary 


ie E 
ASSURANC . 
, Pall-mall, Le 
CAPITAL, ‘ane A MILLION STERLI 
Alexander Ham Joshua Pr 
M.P | head, Es 
James Heywood, Esq.,1 S.| Richard Sj 
Board of Dire 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq 
sity, Chairman. 
John Cheetham, 
James Davic 
y } eld 


7] 
rs 


M.P 


Esq., M.P. for Sout! 
Esq., Angel-court, Th 
’arnford-« t., and Dornd 
M.P. for Walsall 
Slog Bath. 
|, Minories and 
r-street, Mancheste 
for Ashton-ur 
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1., We 
Esq., 


e Iward M‘“¢ mn ell. 
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, Es . P 
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I Wickham W 
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1 Directors are all Shareh 
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Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 
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1e Interest is payable in Ja ry and J 
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Forms for opening Accounts sent fr 
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New books, Magazines, «ce. for ¢ 
At Wa. Dawson and Sons’, Booksellers, 74 
City, London. Established 18 
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CATALOGUE of a THOUSAND OLD 





4 BOOKS will b “warded on receipt of a postag 
by F. G.T . Bookseller and Literary Agent, 
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equity.”—I have the honour to be, Sir, yours truly, 
Paris, 12th April 1858. A. SPIERS. 
In reply to this we have only to observe, that 
whilst we regret that our opinions upon the 
subject differ from those of Mr. Sp1ers, we see no 
reason tochange them. We readily concede that 
the obligation to pay 500/. for asserting his own 
rights is enough to make any man very angry 
indeed; but that does not affect either the 
Engiish law or Sir Pace Woon’s interpretation 
of it. To embark in a legal argument would be 
to undertake an endless and, we believe, a fruit- 
ess task; but we cannot agree with Mr. Sprers 


; 
i 

law over our own, nor in his assertion that “ the 
real difference is that law in England is inter- 
preted with narrowness and subtlety—in short, in 


its letter, that killeth—while in France it is inter-  ogie of this. We agree with Mr. Mopte that, in 


preted broadly, in the spirit that giveth life.” 

The following note, with the explanation 
which our own knowledge enables us to give, 
discloses a fact of some importance to publishers 
and authors: 

S1r,—For some years past I have been a subscriber 
to Mr. Mudie’s circulating library, on whose behalf it 
is professed (vide advertisement) that ‘an ample sup- 
ply is provided of ali the principal new works as they 


' . ? 
appear.” It is only justice to Mr. Mudie to admit 


that this pledge is very fairly kept, and that the sup- 
ply of new books is more than sufficient to satisfy the 
appetite of the greediest book-devourer. 
ever, think it not a little strange that, after several 
applications, I have failed to get a copy of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s last new book, and that in answer to 


HISTORY. 


History of the Constituent Assembly. 
DE LAMARTINE. London: Piper, Stephenson, 
and Spence. 1858. 


case, “perfectly consistent with the principles of | these applications I have been told that “ no copies 





of the book are in the library.” This, Sir, is surely 
not consistent with the pledge that “all the principal | 
new works” are supplied; for it can scarcely be de- | 
nied that Mr. Reade has attained a position which | 
entitles a new work from his pen to be considered ‘‘a | 
principal new work.” 

Knowing that there are many secrets in the book- | 
world which do not appear upon the surface—that | 
there are, in fact, “wheels within wheels,”—and deem- 
ing it possible that you might be able to give some 
clue to the mystery, I remain, Sir, yours, 

A SUBSCRIBER BOTH TO THE ‘“ CRITIC” AND 
ro Mupie’s. 





Having heard something about the matter 


iis estimate of the superiority of the French jefore. we made inquiries of Mr. Mupie, and 


found that he had not taken a copy of Mr. 
¢eaDeE’s book, because he thought it too dear. 
We must confess that we do not quite see the 


these days of cheap railway literature, half a 
sovereign does seem a large price for a brace of 
little tales. What of that? Mr. Reapg, or any 
other author, takes his chance with the public, | 
and if he asks more than they will pay he will 
suffer the usual penalty, and lose by his specula- 
tion. Mr. Munir, on his part, is bound by his 
contract with his subscribers to supply them with 

| “all the principal new books,” and it cannot be 
denied that Mr. Rreape’s book falls within that 
category. If his subscribers ask him for the 


I do, how- | book, it is not a good answer to tell them that it 


is too dear. If Mr. Reape chose to ask ten 
guineas instead of ten shillings, there might, 
perhaps, be some ground for Mr. Mupie to com- 





ENGLISH LITERATU 


| applause. In the sombre asceticism which marked 
| his later days might already have been seen a 


By ALPHONSE | vain attempt to expiate the follies and rapacity 


of the past. But the cup was not yet full. The 
dissolute crew, who thronged the corridors of the 


taal . . %, | . A a ta . 
Tue merits and defects of M. de Lamartine’s | Palais Royale, or shared the orgies of Versailles, 


writings are sufficiently obvious. He paints 


with a vigorous and graphic touch; but he is | 


leficient in analytical power. His works are the 
romance rather than the philosophy of history. 
He prefers to dwell on the career of Mirabeau, or 
to detail the scandalous intrigues which en- 
tangled Marie Antoinette, rather than to inves- 


tigate patiently and carefully the struggle of | 
of political opinions. | 


parties or the conflict 
Every dramatic incident is dwelt upon, or even 
exaggerated. The tumult of the clubs, the 
savage license of the mob, the frenzied en- 
thusiasm which stormed the Bastille, or which 
dragged the king in insolent triumph from 
Versailles to Paris, are described in his pages 
with the vivid interest of reality. But the 
student, who to extract a lesson 
political wisdom, will find little to answer his 
inquiries or direct his judgment. The two cha- 
racteristic qualities of M. de Lamartine are 
imagination and sensibility. These qualities are 
undoubtedly of great value. ‘They enable him 
readily to appreciate the virtues of au opponent. 
They inspire his pages with an enthusiasm for 
all that is noble and heroic, with a bitter disdain 
for all that is mean and sordid. But, even if 
they meet the requirements of taste, they are 
certainly inadequate to satisfy the understanding. 

The great drama of the French Revolution 
may, in one sense, be said to consist of four acts, 
introductory to the last act, where the interest 
cul.uinates in Napoleon. These four acts coin- 
cide with the epochs of the Constituent Assem- 


= lee 
seeks 


bly, the Legislative Assembly, the Convention, | 


and the Directory. 


comprises the and fall 
The present volumes form a 
to that work, 
which led to the convocation of the States 
General, and relate the history of that assembly 
: ; 


rise 


fitting introduction 







il its virtual dissolution at the death of 
Mirabeau. 

The causes of that terrible convulsion, which 
changed the face of Enropean society, and whose 
energy is not yet exhausted, may be traced 
t igi many generations. The absolute power, 
which had been cons ated by Richelieu, 
became, in the hands of Louis XIV., a mere in- 


strument of royal vanity and vain-glorious self- 


A previous work of M. de | 
Lamartine has traced, perhaps, the most interest- | more attempt to set aside the Parliaments, and 
ing phase of the Revolution—the period which | to avoid the convocation of the States, by the | 
of the Girondists. | institution of a Cour Pleniére. 


They sketch briefly the motives | 


of | 





| At one moment he yielded to the mob, at the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| happily too soon discarded. 


were yet to bring greater disgrace and misery 
upon France. Even if Louis XVI. had been the 
ablest and wisest sovereign whoever filled a throne, 
| it seems impossible that the penalty should have | 
been escaped which was due to the long career of | 
protligacy and of crime. Unfortunately, in the | 
character of Louis XVI. there was scarcely one 
quality calculated to deal with the crisis. His | 
weakness of will was an actual malady. His | 
opinions were nearly always the opinions of those | 
who had last had access to the royal presence. 


next he was the tool of his nobles; but in either | 
case his manner was ungracious, and all learned 

to distrust him. The history of his reign is the 

history of an unsuccessful attempt to escape a 

national bankruptcy. The single minister who 

might have dealt with the emergency was un- 

After the dismissal | 
of Turgot, Necker, Calonne, and Brienne succes- | 
sively attempted the problem of the revenue, but | 
failed to solve it. Heavy taxes, commercial | 
restrictions, chartered monopolies, compulsory | 
labour, and, to crown all, unfruitful harvests | 
were driving the people to despair. In 1787 the | 
Assembly of the Notables was summoned; and a 
project was submitted to it for levying a stamp- 
duty and a land-tax. These taxes the Notables 
refused to recognise. The king, consequently, 
held a dit de justice, and forced the Parliaments to | 
register the edicts. But an idea was becoming 
prevalent, that the only body properly authorised 
to impose taxes was the body of the States Ge- | 
neral, which had not been summoned since the | 
days of Louis XIII. Brienne, indeed, made one | 


But the spirit of 
revolution was too strong: and in 1788 Necker | 
was recalled, and a promise given that the | 
States should be immediately summoned. 

Necker affected to believe that the States were | 
convoked simply to discuss the financial position 
of the nation. But a far more dangerous spirit was , 
abroad. The courtiers of Louis XV. had conde- 
scended to patronise literature and science. A 
crowd of “idealogues” had propounded strange 
theories ofliberal government, which were willingly 
applauded, since they were believed to be impos- 
sible. But the people, who were more nearly in- 
terested in these political speculations, were far 


; more slow to credit their impossibility. 


| king himself on foot and bareheaded. 


plain; but that is a supposition too monstrous. 
The market value of a book is just what it will 
fetch, and we have no doubt that Mr. Reape’s 
publisher has applied that principle in pricing 


| the book. ; 


It has been stated that some of the unchartered 
Scientific and Literary Societies are about to 
apply to the Government to grant them the use, 


| rent free, of the Royal Society’s old rooms in 


Somerset-house. Among the aspirants for ac- 


/commodation are named the Juridical, Micro- 


scopical, Ethnological, and Numismatic Societies, 
and the Institute of Actuaries. Why cannot the 
directors of the Literary Fund seek this oppor- 
tunity of liberating themselves from the most 
burthensome and least justifiable portion of their 
expenses, the rent of their house? 

The examination scheme projected by the 
Society of Artsis apparently thriving. Accord- 


| ing to the last accounts, forty-seven local boards 


have been formed and a return of 120 candidates 
from eleven different places who have passed the 
previous examination has been received. The 
subscriptions to the Prize Fund already amount 
to something like 200/. 

It may suit the exclusive corporations to sneer 
at and bestow nicknames upon the London Uni- 
versity ; but it is doing good work for all that, 
and is pointing out to its elder sister the road to 
reform. The last amendment of any consequence 
is the creation of a Doctorship of Science—a 
degree which has a real significance, when com- 
pared with such baubles as the D.C.L. degree of 
venerable Oxford. 





RE. 


They 
began to dream of a golden age, with which were 
‘ mixed up Utopian ideas of liberty and equality. 
The noble herd who thronged the anti-chambers 
of Versailles, and bowed with servile homage 
before the Dubarry, were utterly unconscious of 
the stern reality with which these words were in- 


vested by the mob. To this must be added the 
influence of the American war. The old hatred 
of England had urged the Government of Louis 
XVI. to take part with the colonists, and recog- 
nise the new order of things. The Declaration of 


| the Rights of Man found an echo throughout 


France. The speeches of Franklin and the 
democratic theories of Payne became popular in 
every drawing-room in Paris. Many of the 


| aristocracy carried their arms and fortunes to the 


new world to assist the republican cause, and 
‘ame back with opinions which were to leaven 
the whole mass of French society. In addition 
to these predisposing causes was the indignation 
which the innocent levity of Marie Antoinette 
had excited in the impressible minds of the 
populace. 

Amidst such elements of confusion and change 
the States General assembled on the 5th May, 
1789. On the eve of that day the king and the 
deputies of the three orders met in the cathedral 
of Notre Dame. Thence they walked in proces- 
sion to the church of St. Louis, to invoke the 
blessing of Providence on their future delibera- 
tions. First came the commonalty, in black 
coats with silk mantles. After them advanced 


| the nobility in cloth of gold with plumed hats and 
| swords. 


They were succeeded by the clergy in 
Lastly, came the 
He was 
preceded by the archbishop, bearing the Host 
beneath a golden canopy, and supported by the 
Counts of Provence and Artois. But this union 
of the States was a mere form with no reality. 
Searcely had the three orders assembled at Ver- 
sailles, when a dispute arose as to the verification 
of powers. ‘The clergy and nobility claimed the 
right of verifying the powers of their own mem- 
bers separately. The commons, on the other 
hand, insisted that the verification of all should 
be made by the three orders jointly. This dis- 
pute was prolonged till the king stated his inten- 
tion of deciding the question by his sole authority 
in a public sitting. The representatives, finding 
themselves meantime excluded from the Hall of 
Assembly, took refuge in a tennis-court, and 
swore not to dissolve until they should have 
voted the constitution. The scene is thus 
described by M. de Lamartine: 


“To the Jeu de Paume! To the Jeu de Paume!” 


full ecclesiastical costume. 
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repeated thousands of voices; and accordingly the 
mass of deputies and spectators proceeded thither, 
with that popular majesty that sets at defiance the 
pomp of courts. It was felt that a great event was 
about to be accomplished, and that the nation, which 
was seeking shelter under insult, would issue from it 
asovereign. Bailly, being received respectfully by 
the lessee of the Jeu de Paume entered slowly, and 
declined the chairs, tables, and benches, with which 


an offer was made to furnish the empty edifice for the | 


assembly. A representation on foot, treading on the 
soil of the country, appeared to him the most appro- 
priate attitude for the civic insurrection of the com- 
mons. All he required was to attest, by the discredit 
of the place itself, the disrespect of the court and the 
calm dignity of the nation. A wooden trestle, raised 
a few feet higher than the floor of the building, served 
him for a bureau and a tribune; no paraphernalia 
were necessary for a sitting which was to be one con- 
tinued acclamation. 
commons pressed confusedly after the footsteps of 


The numerous deputies of the | 


their president, and silently filled the space allotted | 
| to be replete with the tragiczal mysteries of state-eraft 


to them; while the people who flocked in after them 
huddled close together in order to give them room. 


The multitude crowded the upper galleries and the | 


windows, clinging to the pillars, the mouldings, and 
even to the almost inaccessible summit of the building, 
which appeared one living mass of human beings. 
The tumult of this invasion was succeeded by a pro- 
found silence; when Bailly, in a voice of emotion 
and sadness, made astatement to his colleagues of the 
unexpected and insulting obstacle by which the 
armed force, by the king’s order, had prevented the 
meeting of the commons in their proper hall of 


assembly. The absolute and disdainful tone of 
the letters of the Marquis de Brézé, com- 
municating this order to the president of the 


assembly, increased the anger and astonishment of 
all. The object of these letters appeared to be to 
make the nation a mere subordinate instrument in the 
hands of the court; and they excited the only feeling 
of popular assemblies which is unanimous—the pride 
of public bodies, 
sion was the nation; the insult it had sustained was 
an insult to every individual deputy; all opinions, 
therefore, mingled in one common resentment, that 
each hastened and prided himself in giving expression 
to. Mounier, Barnave, Chapelier, Target, launched 
out in glowing invectives against the insolence of 
those who had counselled, and those who carried into 
effect, so gross au insult. In their eyes it was the 
announcement of sinister designs which threatened 
the national representation, and which it was neces- 
sary to meet with an act that, by anticipating, might 
prevent them. It was proposed to protest beforehand 


ditions had exaggerated its strength and terrors. | fidence as their numbers increased, at last took 


Founded to protect Paris against foreign attacks, it 
afterwards became, in the hands of contending 
parties, a guarantee of the fidelity of that city to 
either side in arms. Subsequently the kings of France 


converted the Bastille into a garrison to bridle their | deed great. 


people, and it degenerated at length into a state 
prison. 
cution, of despotism, and of the police, were stifled in 
its dungeons. 
illustrious victims, long oozing through its very foun- 


| 
| 


The groans of the martyrs of religious perse- | 


The blood and tears of the crowds of | 


dations, had festered in the hearts of the populace. | 


The memory of such things had cast upon the aspect 
of the Bastille a darker gloom than the lapse of ages 
shed over its walls. Crimes, unnumbered and un 

recorded, amply justified fears which life traces so 
deep. The change of manners, indeed, and the mild- 


ness of the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. might | 


have cleared out those frightful dungeons, leaving in 
them a few state prisoners, too powerful for the ordi- 
nary tribunals, although too guilty to be passed 
over; nevertheless, those dungeons were still supposed 


and of the police. The Bastile continued to be 
looked upon as the bottomless pit, in which kings 
hid their crimes. These recollections, these vindictive 
feelings, the very secresy of the administration of the 
fortress, led the French, and especially the supersti- 
tious of Paris, to look on it as the living and 
voracious symbol of tyranny. Its name was never 
mentioned but in a suppressed tone; and men 
shuddered when passing under the shade of its 


| walls, The external character of this citadel imposed 


But the public body on this occa- | 


against any violent dispersion of the deputies of the | 


States General, and to proclaim the permanence of 
the nation, by all taking and signing an oath not to 
separate until the constitution of the kingdom should 
be established and consolidated on unshaken basis; 
and to declare that wheresoever the deputies should 
be met together, there should be the National Assem- 
bly—an oath which had issued from every heart before 
it was uttered by every lip. The president claimed 
but one privilege, that of being the first to take it. 
‘“‘[ swear,” he said, ‘‘ never to separate from the Na- 
tional Assembly, and to join it whenever circum- 
stances may require, until the constitution of the 


kingdom shall be established and consolidated on the | 


most unshaken foundation !” 
lowed his example, and took the same oath, while every 
arm was stretched towards Bauilly, as if to protect under 
this vault of extended hands the sacred right of national 
sovereignty, confided to the guardianship of their 
bold intrepid hearts. The people, suspended from the 
galleries and arches of the edifice, withheld their 
respiration, for fear of disturbing the sacred rite about 
to be accomplished ; and not until the very last of the 
members had taken the oath to his country did they 
burst out into vehement applause, and immense cries 
of ‘‘ Vive la Nation!” “ Vive le Roi!” 

The king was stricken with consternation 
when the news of this event reached Marly. 
Meanwhile the commons, excluded from the 
tennis-court in turn, assembled in the church of 
St. Louis, where they were joined by the clergy, 
and forty-seven nobles. The king, however, held 
the promised sitting, annulled the resolutions of 
the Tiers- Etat, and commanded the three orders 
to assemble in separate chambers. But scarcely 
was this concession made to the prejudices of the 
nobility, than the king lost confidence, and, flying 
to the opposite extreme, begged the nobility and 
clergy to join the Tiers-Etat and deliberate in 
common. Nor was this vacillation enough. 
Having yielded to the popular element, he now 
sought to retrace his steps. He proceeded to 


All the deputies fol- | 


overawe the National Assembly by a strong con- | 


centration of troops; and Necker was secretly 
dismissed. The rumour of these threatening 
movements was communicated to Paris, and the 
people rose. Their first important step was to 
attack the Bastille. The associations connected 


With that fortress are thus graphically described: 
The origin of the Bastille, and its history, were 
obscure in I'rench annals; and gloomy popular tra- 


| 


the same terror on beholders. Its ditches, double draw- 


| bridges, ramparts, barracks, bastions, keeps, courts, and 


avenues covered the vast space from the river Seine, 
near the bridge of Austerlitz, to the issues of the 
Faubourg, the entrance into the Rue Saint Antoine, 
and the Boulevard. The Bastile itself rose in the 
centre of these localities, which it thus impeded, a 
gigantic mass of sever towers of unequal magnitudes, 
and all flanking the several angles of the keep, which 
was itself again strengthened by 
stone, in addition to its masonry. These towers had 
no crowning pinnacles, but, being built upon the level 
of the keep, formed along with it an extensive plat- 
form, constructed on arches, and furnished with a 
series of loop-holes, like a cornice. These solid arches 
carried cannon, and the prisoners took their exercise 
upon the platform. Their dungeons were distributed 
in six stories throughout this centre building. 
Between it and the ramparts, were courts of various 
dimensions, a garden, a parade, the residences of the 
governor and offices, the barracks and arsenal. The 
passage which led to the outer drawbridge on one 
side of the Bastille fronted the Porte Saint Antoine. 
That passage, commanded by the ramparts, and 
closed against the city by a lofty and thick wall, 
wound round the rampart itself, before reaching the 
drawbridge. Like a circular corridor open to the 
light, it would keep the besiegers in check, by expos- 
ing them to a raking fire from the ramparts on both 
sides. 

The impulse communicated by the fall of the 
Bastille was felt throughout France. 
vinces in their turn became the scenes of san- 
guinary excesses. At Lyons the royal troops 
were routed by the citizens. At Caen the people 
stormed the citadel, and compelled the military 
force to capitulate. At Havre the arsenal was 
seized and the guns directed on the fleet. 
Marseilles, Avignon, Montpelier, and the cities 


| countless column of the people, the inhabit 


huge blocks of | 


The pro- | 


At | 


of the south, the reign of anarchy commenced. | 
| subjected, misrule invariably produces a corres- 


Brigandage desolated the neighbourhood of the 
great towns, whilst famine added to the horrors 
of the situation, and a mysterious panic possessed 
the minds of all. 

Meanwhile Necker had been recalled, and the 
assembly was occupied in clearing the ground 
for a constitution. The 4th of August alone 
comprised a revolution in itself. Taxes were 
henceforth to be paid in proportion to income. 
Compulsory labour was to be abolished. The 
game-laws were to cease. Seignorial rights were 
to be redeemable. 


A multitude of privileges, | 


which hitherto had only served to separate class | 


from class, were swept away for ever. But 
whilst the assembly was engaged in the prose- 
cution of its labours, the injudicious conduct of 
the court brought about another crisis. The 
regiment of Flanders was summoned to Ver- 
sailles, and on its arrival was féted by the officers 
of the garrison. At the banquet the queen and 
the dauphin made their appearance. They were 
received with enthusiastic acclamations. It was 
even said that white cockades were cistributed, 
and the tricolor cockade trampled under foot. 
No sooner had intelligence of these events 
reached Paris, than the people took alarm. A 
mob of women and children, gaunt and emaciated, 
began to patrol the streets, clamouring for bread. 
Soon an immense multitude were throngin 


the avenues of the Hotel de Ville, which they 
stormed and sacked. 


ta 


The mob, gathering con- | 


the road to Versailles. La Fayette, com- 
mandant of the National Guard, was unable to 
restrain the people, and unwillingly followed at 
the head of his battalions. The danger was in- 
The famished population of Paris, 
increased by a herd of criminals and assassins, 
burst in terrible tumult through the chambers of 
the palace. Their savage demands were only satis- 
fied when the king consented to return to Paris. 
They would no longer starve, they said, now that 
they had with them the baker, and the baker's 
wife. We could have wished to quote the 
stirring pages in which M. de Lamartine 
sketches the journey to the capital. The van- 
guard of the procession consisted of “a hideous 
group of assassins, followed by a ragged crew of 
women and children, gazing with stupid curiosity 
at the heads of the Body Guards, stuck in 
triumph upon pikes.” By-and-by came “a 


ints 





woren, 


sw ords, 


of Paris and 
and children, 


the faubourgs; men, 
armed with broken 
sabre-blades, and pike-heads for bayonets. 
They sang the ‘Ca ira,’ and danced their 
patriot farandoles.” "The artillery of the National 
Guard followed; and, immediately after them, the 
king, surrounded by the regiment of Flanders, 
by dragoons, grenadiers, and by the hundred 
Swiss of the Guard. Lastly came “a mingled 
mass of deserters carrying loaves on their 
bayonets, and a mob of men, women, and children 
in rags and poverty.” ‘That night Louis slept in 
the Tuileries, a prisoner, but no longer a king in 
his capital. The National Assembly followed the 
fortunes of the court. From this time there is 
comparatively little interest beyond the walls of 
that assembly till the flight of the king, accord- 
ing to the plan conceived by Mirabeau, but 
executed subsequently to his death. Here, how- 
ever, we must pause. We can only indicate the 
chief results of the labours of the three orders, 
which are ably summarised by M. de Lamartine. 
The sovereignty was transferred from the king 
to the people. The privileges of the nobility, 
which were incompatible with civic equality, 
were abolished. The clergy were compelled to 
restore to the state the property of which they 
had formed a patrimony. The taxes were to be 
imposed by those who had to pay them. The 
administration of justice was taken from the 
Parliaments and handed over to national magis- 
tracies. Trial by jury was made a reality. The 
personal liberty of the citizen was guaranteed, 
The liberty of unlicensed printing was admitted, 
subject only to the penalties due to libel. Com- 
missions in the army were thrown open to all, 
without any requirement beyond merit and apti- 
tude. These were a few among the reforms 
which the great assembly carried out. We may 
indeed wonder that, amid such excitement, such 
misery and resentment, the representatives of the 
people should have produced so calm and moderate 
a constitution. If the Legislative Assembly and 
the Convention were hurried into criminal ex- 
cesses, the cause must be traced to the oppres- 
sion which had previously reigned. In the per- 
petual oscillations to which human society is 


ponding reaction. This is the real palliation 


for the crimes of the Revolution. 

In conclusion, we may mention that the trans- 
lation of M. de Lamartine’s work has been 
executed with exactitude and vigour. ‘The pic- 


turesque beauty of the narrative is wonderfully 
preserved, and, to an English reader, must pos- 
sess little less than the interest of the original. 


of Montrose, K.G. By 


Mi moirs of James, Marquis 
James Grant. London: George Routledge. 

Wuavever may be the result of the lawsuit now 
pending, which impugns the originality of this 
work, it cannot be denied that it gives a lively 
and spirit-stirring picture of “how the great 
marquis” lived and “died.” Mr. Grant writes, of 
course, from the Jacobin point of view; in his eyes, 
as in those of the poetical professor, Montrose is 
the “great and high,” and Argyle “the master- 
fiend.” Let that pass; the cause of the Stuarts 
is now too deeply buried in the pages of history 
to affect any but the most insane enthusiasts, 
and we can afford to smile at a little harmless 
zeal on behalf of the fallen family. Mr. Grant 
may have drawn his materials from other sources 
than his own imagination, or he may not; at any 
rate he has made good use of them in an artistic 
sense. We fear, however, that it is only an 
artistic value that can be set upon them. 
following description is too plainly a prose edition 
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of Aytoun’s celebrated “ Lay” to be mistaken for 
an original composition: 

The nearest points of sight were principally occu- 
pied by godly persons—the women of the Kailmarket, 
and saints of the Bowhead; every heart was charged 
with hatred and fury; every tongue trembled under 

























the abuse which loaded it, and every hand was tilled 
nud, stones, or the missile to hurl upon 
head of the n t last, at four 
k in the afternoon, r Gate was opened ; 
> guard of the city approached ; Montrose was seen 
ngst them, and his appearance was greeted—as 
itness has reecorded—by a storm of yells; 
t lo! that storm died away, and a stillness, like 
iat of death, spread over the far vista of that long 
1 stately street. The frightful injunctions of their 
astors were forgotten by the citizer ‘ 
I ished; the taun 
t i i the Ter 
l Or 1 k I tl 
and silence and ion—w t 
it compassion—st ver the hearts of the stormy 
and excited people. . . He sat now on a lofty 
lle—the hero and the Cavalier whose name was 
lescend to the n of future times, embalmed in 
history and in song—bound a felon with cords, 
w! h by order of the autn were pass “l re- 
t act 18, in the hope that 
if the ] le 2 unable to raise 
1ands al he occupied was 
of peculiar « it so conspicuous 
that he ‘o this car he had 
transferre ) by the magis- 
trates, who accompanied the procession in their 
burghal robes and civic insignia. He was bareheaded, 


iving refused or having been unable to remove 


iat, it had been torn from his head and taken 
iv. He looked pale, wan, and hollow-eyed; for 
th 1 at Invercarron were 


he many wounds he had received 

t green and smarting. <A single horse drew the 
i thereon rode the executioner of the city, 
ghastly and sable livery, and wearing his 
a mark of disrespect. On the 
balcony, which projects in front of that 
picturesque old mansion, wherein the death of King 








bonnet as 
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stone 








| . . + . 
both learned and discreet, and although an Uni- 
| tarian, there is nothing in his work that savours 


of sectarianism—no statement made, nor opinion 
broached that could possibly give offence to the 
most straight-laced Churchman. This is as it 
should be. The more we consider the question, 


Upon this Dr. Beard remarks: “ Doubtless our 


the more persuaded are we of the possibility of | 


scholars, not only of the same church, but of 


widely-differing sects and parties, cordially uniting | 
to produce such a revision of our national Bible | 
as will be worthy of our age and country; and it | 
€ | our present Bible as a revision of an English 


is with much pleasure that we observe people ge- 
nerally becoming more acquiescent in such a 
scheme, in proportion as it is more. extensively 
agitated. After all, however, this is only acting 
in the spirit of the first and most distinguished 

of our English version, namely, Arch- 

( 


‘ 


patron 


bishop Cranmer, who, on the publication of 
Bible of 


the 1537, thus addressed Cromwell 
in its favour: “My most especial good lord— 
After most hearty commendations unto your 


lordship, these shall be to signify unto the same, 
that you shall receive by the bringer hereof a 
Bible, both of a new translation and of a new 
print, dedicated unto the King’s Majesty, as 
further appeareth by a pistle unto his grace in 
the beginning of the book, which in mine opinion 
is very well and therefore I pray your 
lordship to read the And as for the 
translation, as far as I have read thereof, I like it 
betterthan any other translation heretofore made; 
yet not doubting that there may and will be 
found some fault therein, as you know no man 
ever did or can do so well but it may from time to 
time be amended, &c.” In this spirit our Bible was 
from time to time amended down to the revision 
of James in 1611, since which time we have stood 


done; 


Ime 
salle. 


| still—and by some it is argued that we should 


| continue 


lated since that period were nothing worth ; and as 


to do so, as if all-the learning accumu- 


| ifall wisdom died with thetranslators employed by | 


King James! 
for an authorised revision has fully come; and in 
this we quite agree with him. What he has 


| effected in the present work, towards showing the 


Charles had been plotted by Cromwell, Lord Bur- 
leigh, and the Dictator, stood a gay bridal party in 
their gala dresses, and among them was Argyle. His | 
son, Lord Lorn, had just been wedded to the Lady 
Mary Stuart, the Earl of Moray’s daughter. . . . 
Inspired by the animosity of ber coward husband and 
his craven son, the Marchioness stooped over the bal- 
,and with broad vulgarity spat full in the face of 


t 
Montrose. Even Argyle shrank back at this; upon 
which an English Cavalier, who stood among the 
crowd below, exclaimed,—’Tis no wonder that you 
turn aside, for seven years ago you dared not look 
him in the face.” Some writers have attributed this 





atrocious act to the Countess of Haddington, who then 
publicly laughed at Montrose and mocked him; upon 
which a gentleman, probably the same English Cava- 
lier, exclaimed,—‘“* Madam! it would become you 
beiter to be sitting upon that cart for your many 
adulteries 


The following picture of the Irish rebellion in 
1641, and the massacre of the Protestants in 
September of that year, is probably a little 


‘ 
highly charged; yet it should teach us that | 
4 


‘ atrocities” during a religious war are not pecu- 
liar to Hindostan : 

By the Catholic clergy the miserable English were 
marked ovt as heretics abhorred of God and detest- 
able to all holy men; and thus they were abandoned 
by those who might have 
and in many instances almost just, retribution for 
their tyranny and misgovernment in Ireland. Yet it 
cannot be recalled without horror. Forgetting their 
sex, the Irish women emulated the men, and incited 
their little ones to rend and mutilate the dead bodies 
of the English. Motherson the point of delivery had 
the children torn from their wombs and thrown to 
dogs and swine; others were stripped naked, and had 
their bowels torn out, and twisted round the trunks of 
trees. Irish writers strive to reduce number of 
the slain to 40,000; but the English records swell the 





the 











frightful computation to nearly 200,000. Of the Scots 
in Ireland, few or none perished: claiming fri ndship 
at mnsanguinity with the Irish, who had no real 
cause of hatred or complaint against them, the whole 


of the Scottish planters escaped; while the English 
colonists were nearly annihilated. 
The parallel is certainly very curious. 
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i s l i¢ Want ( r i hee 
and the Demand of the Age t Critical 
Fist ‘Yy of the Authorised Version, and Corrections 
of numerous Mistranslations. By Joun R. BEearp, 
D.D. (London: Whitfield.)—The “revision ques- 
tion” has found an able advocate in Dr. Beard. 
Indeed, we "any work in which 


are not aware of an) 
well handled. The author is 





Church 


- Comprising 


the subject is so 


necessity of such revision, we shall allow him 
to state in his own words: “In the first place, 
the following pages put it beyond a doubt 
that the authorised version is not a new 
translation, but simply a revision—a_ revi- 
sion indebted to previous revisions, and most 
of all to Tyndale, of whose text it is, toa great 
extent, a transcript, as on his part Tyndale’s text 
is translated from Luther and the Vulgate more 
than from the Greek. The facts on which these 
conclusions are founded may, it is hoped, do 
somewhat to abate the excessive, not to say 
superstitious, reverence with which the autho- 
rised version is by many regarded. 
that version the author does not deny ; but it has 
no value that should be allowed to oppose an 
obstacle to revision. In the second place, the 
materials here supplied towards the required 


| revision can scarcely leave a doubt in impartial 
| minds that a change for the better is no less 


saved them from that awful, | 


>| commission of inquiry.” 


| Luther. 


possible than necessary. Here are some thou- 
sands of passages in which errors, more or less 
marked and important, are found to exist in the 
several writings which compose the English 
Bible. Granted that the renderings offered in 
the ensuing pages may in few cases be such 
as ought to be introduced; nevertheless, the 
testimonies which the bulk carry with them in 
the names of scholars and divines of the Esta- 
blished Church, and of other churches, all, or 
nearly all, of the first distinction, combine to 
create a prima facie impression of the possibility 
no than the necessity of 
suflicient to justify the appointment of at least a 
In that portion of Dr. 
Beard’s work which contains the “ critical history 
of the authorised version,” the writer dwells at 
considerable length upon the obligations under 
which our first translator, Tyndale, lay towards 


lease 
i€ss 


this out, and his evidence upon the subject was 


| not at all satisfactory to the late Christopher 


| * The Annals of the English Bible.’ 


Anderson, author of what Dr. Beard very pro- 
perly calls that “useful but ill-digested work, 
” Dr. Beard, 
however, has gone over the ground afresh, and 
very carefully—the result being in favour of the 
English bishop against the Scotch Dissenter. 
There is no doubt that Tyndale, although a good 
scholar for his time, well read ‘in Latin, and 
knowing some Greek, nor quite deficient in He- 
brew, was deeply indebted to Luther’s version, 
and, in fact, in many instances that have been 


Dr. Beard is of opinion that the time | 


Bishop Marsh was the first who pointed | 


} 


The value of | 


| Genesis he accepts as 


obligations to the authorised translators. are con- 
siderable; but, after all, they are only alterations 
in atext already made to their hands. Any way, 
the current version of the Bible is not anew 
translation, executed directly from the original 
languages, but a revision of an English transla- 
tion, made, if not from Luther’s translation, yet 
with aid therefrom, at once marked in character 
and considerable in extent. Speaking, then, in 
general terms, we might not unjustly characterise 


translation which is largely indebted to Luther's 
translation into German. ‘Through Tyndale, 
Luther is constantly read in our churches and 
studied in our homes.” If this be true—and we 
see no reason to doubt it—what shall we say to 
those people who write and speak of the 1611 
revised version in terms that would lead us to 
believe that they almost looked upon it as an in- 
spired production? 

Geology and Genesis: a Reconciliation of the Two 
Records. By the Rev. Grorce Wieut. Re- 
commendatory note by W. Linpsay ALEXANDER, 
D.D. (London: Snow).—Mr. Wight, as it seems 
to us, is not more successful than his predecessors 
in reconciling the researches of geology with the 
Mosaic account of the creation. The days of 
natural days, upon what 
principle it would lead us too far to state. The 
present work, we must observe, is a rifacciment 
of one published by the author some ten years 
ago, under the title of “The Mosaic Creation 
viewed in the Light of Modern Geology.” From 
the examination that we have been able to give 
to it, we very much doubt whether Mr. Wight’s 
attainments as a geologist are such as to warrant 
his speaking with authority on this much-agitated 
question. 

An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, Histo- 
rical and Doctrinal. By &. Hanoy Browne, 
B.D., Norrissian Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, and Canon of Exeter. 
Fourth edition. (London: Parker and Son.)— The 
exhaustion of three editions of such a work as the 
present, containing nearly 900 closely-printed 
octavo pages, in less than eight years, is of itself 
sufficient evidence that sound learning is still 
appreciated in the Church of England. Mr. 


Browne’s work may now be safely re- 
garded as the standard authority upon 
the subject of which it treats. It is not 


only learned and laborious, but quite readable; 
and an.idea may be gathered of the liberal spirit 
which pervades it from the following extract: 
“In the following pages,” says Mr. Browne, “ an 
attempt is made to interpret and explain the 
articles of the Church, which bind the consciences 
of her clergy, according to their natural and 


| genuine meaning; and to prove that meaning to 


| be both Scriptural and catholic. 





improvements | 


None can feel 
so satisfied, nor act so straightforwardly, as those 
who subscribe them in such a sense. But if we 
consider how much variety of sentiment may 
prevail amongst persons who are, in the main, 
sound in the faith, we can never wish that a 
national church, which ought to have all the 
marks of catholicity, should enforce too rigid and 
uniform an interpretation of its formularies and 
termsof union. The Church should be not only 
Holy and Apostolic, but as well one and 
Catholic. Unity and universality are scarcely 
attainable where a greater rigour of subscription 
is required than such as shall ensure an adherence 
and conformity to those great catholic truths 
which the primitive Christians lived by and died 
for.” Were all our divines to write in a similarly 
enlightened spirit there would not be so much of 
the odium theologicum everywhere apparent as there 
is now reason to complain of. 

The Last Words of Christ on the Cross. 
Sermons preached at All Saints’ Church, Gordon- 
By the Rev. Hueu M‘Sortey, B.A., &c. 


eve 


Square. 


| (London: Lumley.) —There have doubtless been 


many separate sermons published upon the texts 


| here expounded by Mr. M‘Sorley; but we do not 


, adduced, translated from it directly into English. | 








at this moment recollect any continuous series of 
discourses upon “ The last words of Christ,” such 
as that now before us. Mr. M‘Sorley’s sermons 
are entitled respectively, ‘‘ Christ’s Abandon- 
ment by the Father;” “Christ’s Prayer for his 
Enemies ;” “Christ’s Promise to the Repentant 
Malefactor;” “Christ commending Himself to 
his Father;” “ Christ’s Last Words to the Virgin 
Mother;” “Christ's Last Want, ‘I thirst; ” 
“Christ’s Last Words, ‘It is finished.’” These 
are subjects with which not every order of intel- 
lect is able to grapple, however well-meaning 
and devout may be the preacher. The last words 
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of Christ! 


earnest eloquence! We do not wonder that so 


What a theme for deep thought and 


many have shrunk from handling it, while at the | | 


same time we congratulate the presentauthor upon 
the success with which he has acquitted himself 
of the task. 


with the lofty dignity of his subject; and after 


Mr. M‘Sorley is evidently impressed | 


| 


a perusal of two of these sermons, we have no 


hesitation in recommending them as both care- 


fully studied, well arranged, earnest, and eloquent. | al 


From Dublin we have received some small 
publications on the Roman Catholic controversy. 
They are entitled respectively—Zruth out of place 
the most dangerous Error; Seven Letters 
Clergyman in reference to the Controversy between 
Protestants and Romanists, occasioned by the late 
Secessions to the Church of Rome. By W1ti1am 


to a 


pE Burcu, D.D., &c. (Dublin: Madden and 
Oldham }3 A plain Controversial Catechism on some 
if the Errors of the Romanists. By the Rev 
JAMES Percevat Mytes, A.B., &c. (Dublin: 


The Evil of Mired Ma irr iage S, 


a "supposed Conversation between a 


same publishers) 
illustrated by 


Clergyman and two Protestant Parishioners 

gy 

place and publishers); and Friendly Advice to 
Protestants on the subject of Intermarriages with 


Roman Catholics. Second edition. (Same place 
and publishers.) Of these publications, Dr. de 
Burgh’s appears to be the only one that shows 
any originality of treatment. 

Wesley and Wesleyanism. Three Lectures. By 
the Rev. Joun Hunt, Curate of St. Andrew’s, 
Deptford, Bishopwearmouth. (London : Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co.)—These lectures may be 
read with advantage by persons who wish to 


(same | 


know something of the past history and present | 


condition of Wesleyan Methodism. Mr. Hunt 
clearly shows that Wesley 
plated that entire severance of his followers from 
the Church of England, and their erection into : 
distinct denomination which we find existing at 
the present day. 


the attempt made at the rectory, St. James’s, 
Westminster, to re-unite them to the mother 


Church. ‘The writer thinks that such re-union is 
not only desirable but practicable, the difficulties 
being not so great as some people imagine. We 
confess that we do not look upon the matter in 
the same light. 
are to all intents and purposes Dissenters from the 
Church of England, although certainly not so 
virulently opposed to her as other sects—for 
instance, the Baptists and Independents ; and we 
much incline to the belief that before consenting 


himself never contem- | 


In his third lecture he notices | 


The great body of Wesieyans | 


toenter the Church, they would insist upon such | 


concessions as the Church, in justice to herself, 
could not possibly make. 





EDUCATION. 


A Concise Grammar nglish Language for 
the Use of Be qi ners By B.-L HOMPSON. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1858. 

Ir brevity were the soul of grammar as 
of wit, then, without doubt, Mr. Thompson would 
be facile princeps among grammarians. For our 
own part, we are of opinion that a first knowledge 
of the principles of grammar should be instilled 
by example rather than by precept. Those, how- 
ever, who agree with Mr. ‘Thompson in thinking 
that rules should be committed to memory before 
they are understood, will do well to avail them- 
selves of his labours in reducing the necessary 
evil to the smallest compass possible. The book 
is lucidly and logically arranged, as well 
rably simple and free from crotchets. 
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Exerci ite d to the a and Compl te Course 
of the French Language. By Auguste Aigne de 
Charente. (Longman and Co.)—Exercises de- 
signed to carry out the system of instruction con- 
tained in the grammar to which this volume is a 
supplement. They are divided into three courses 
the first teaches good pronunciation, the second 
lexicology, or accidence, and the third colloquial 
language. The system presents no great novelty; 
indeed, it would be difficult to be very original on 
such a theme, but good sense and practical ex- 
perience have evidently guided the author’s pen. 

The Echo of Madrid: a Practical Guide to 
Spanish Conversation. By J. E. Kurtzenbusch 
and Henry Lemming. (Triibner.)—An introduc- 
tion to the Spanish language, consisting of pro- 
gressive dialogues, from the most simple to the 
most elaborate. It can be recommended to the 
student. 


Ollendor ffs New and Eusy Method of Learning 





| a more incontestibly advantageous object 


| suc essful, and others may safely 


| acceptable to the many who are seeking 


ject is divided into two parts—the first, 


ee 


German Language. By Henry W. Dulcken. 

Nutt.)—After all, there is no system jor self- 
in struction like that of Ollendorff. “ It teaches the 
language by the natural process—as it is learned 
by the natives— words first, then sentences, and 
then grammar. This new edition will be very 
a know- 


a 


ledge of German. 
Continuous Education; or, Practical Suggestions 
out Libraries, &c. By the Rev. F. W. Naylor, 
B.A. (Bell and Co.)—Practical hints for the es- 
tablishment of libraries, discussion 

lectures, and other means for the d 
knowledge. They are commended by t 
They have been tried and 


follow t 


meetings, 
ffusion of 
ieir good 
proved to be 


he ex- 


sense. 





ample of Mr. Naylor. 


How to Speak French; or, French in France: 





Facts, Reasons, Practice. By Achille Albites. 
Fifth Edition. (Longman).—<An attempt to teach 
pronunciation by spelling the words as they are 
to be pronounced. Five editions would seem to 
say that the endeavour has proved successful; 
— possibly this may indicate rather the num 


arn, tl number who 


talk } 


ber who want to } 
have so learned to 


lan 


the 
} 
i 


‘il. for our own 





part, we doubt the possibil of acquiring thi 
ames: iation of any language save through tl 
ear, hd imitation of one who pte 3 it. 

he Rev. Thomas Stantial, the head master of 
BP wai Grammar School, has issued the 
second part of his Zert-book for Students (Bell 
wend Daldy), comprising sets of examination 


papers upon language and literature. A third part 
is to follow, comprising mathematical and physical 


te The papers are well set, and not too 
flicult. 
Ee rercises to make Think: : (Lue stions in Arith- 
metic. By R. J. Ai PartI. (London: Judd 


and Glass.) —We agree with Mr. Dixon that the 
best method of stating an arithmetical question 
is that which is most likely to excite the thinking 
powers of the pupil. We do not, however, quite 


see how that result is obtained by asking him 
such a question as this: * Longteilow, the poet, 
in a book gives a question like this—27 geese 
secing the clouds collect flew to the Manus lake, 


12 flew amongst a multitude water-lilies, and 

15 were observed playing in the water. Tell me, 

my young girl with beautiful my boy 

with clean hands and face, what was the whole 
4 


number of geese ?” 


of 


locks, or 





SCIENCE. 


A Manual of Dome stic “Medi ine and Surge "ys ith 





a Gloss wy of the Terms ised there ms By. ° H. 
Waxsu, F.R.C.8S. London: George Routledge 


and Co. 
THis is ai iother addition to the series of excellent 
manuals which Mr. Walsh has given to the public. 
Like his “ Manual of Domestic Economy,” the 
present Manual of Domestic Medicine and Sur g 
is a volume which no family should be witl out ; 
for it is a perfect compendium of just so much of 
the curative and preventive branches of the heal 

g art as it is fitting that unprofessional persons 
should understand. The object of this manual is 
not to supersede the doctor, but to aid him ; 
to teach peop le | 
attendant, but how to assist his endeavours. A 
perusal of it will give that amount of know- 








ledge as to the formation and functions of the 
human body, the ills to which it is heir, and 
the remedies which are best for those ills, which is 
the necessary foundation of a correct r of li 

and will indicate what is best to be done in an 
emergency. Mr. Walsh’s apology for issuing tl 

volume is, that so many persons are “ dabblers 
in physic” that it is better “to make such dab 





blers as efficient as possible.” Another a en 
this 


rrate 


in 
“who emig 
to lands where professed physicians and surgeons 


book is for the benefit of those 
are rarely to be met with, and who must there 
make use of the talents committed to 
charge to the best of their ability.” 
According to the plan of the manual, 





their 


the sub- 


ing of the general principles of maintaining 
health and removing disease; and the second 


being devoted to the practical application of the 
principles of the healing art: thus, the first part 
is explanatory of principles, and the second re- 
commends remedies. Book I. in the first part 
should be read by everyone who is concerned 
with the management of the young, 
sections treating of natural and individual habits, 


AT EE. 


and the inaintenance of health by external and 
internal means, cannot be too thoroughly under- 
stood. ‘ 

The utility of the manual is considerably en- 
hanced by a number of well-executed illustra- 
trations, some of which, illustrating the worst 


form of skin diseases, are beautifully engraved 
and printed in colours. 
Common Objects of the Country. B 


C. Woop. London: G. 

Ir. Woop approaches natur¢ a tel 
loving spirit, as removed from the dogn 
a pedant as from the impe rtinen t acquisitive ness 
of a merecollector. Such writers do incalculabk 
good to science by increasing the number of its 
votaries, and the recruits which the y bring often 





iatism of 


make most enthusiastic observers if their pre- 
tensionsarenotof the proudest. Inhis preface, Mr. 
Wood declares that his litthkework “is not inten- 
ded for scientific readers;” but that it consists of 


short and simple descriptions of some of th 
numerous objects that are to be found in our fields, 
With this unpretending 
, he proceeds to tell a great deal that 


instructive about all sorts of 


woods, waters.” 
plan in 


is interesting al 


ana 














things, animate and inanimate, bats, mice, rat 
moles, weasels, lizards, blind-worms, vipers, nian. 
newts, sticklebacks y-fish, butterflies, 

files 21, osses, besides 
y of other matters. a book will be 
invaluable in the hands of the young, and Mr. 
Routledge has done well in issuing it at a pric« 
which brings it within the reach of tlhe humblest 

purse. 

The Hair and Beard, and Diseases of the Ski 
Two Lectures by George Sexton, M.D. (Gilbert. )}— 
We place this little volume in the department of 


science, but it is quite as amusing as instructive. 
It is rather a history of beards than the physio- 
logy of the skin and hair. ‘The lecture on diseases 
of the skin is a popular treatise on an important 
topic, handled as to be intelligible to the 
veneral reader, and much useful knowledge may 
be gathered trom it. 

The Wo By Gideon Algernon 
Mantell. Seventh Edition. By T.R. Jones. Vol. 

(Bohn.)—One of the most popular books of 
science which even these days of popularised 
cience have produced. litions attest 
the interest with which the public has received 
this exposition of the marvels of geology 
and the best of them is that just issued by Bohn 
in his “ Scientific Library,” for, besides its cheap- 
nese, that brings it within the 1 


it is profusely illustrated 


sO 


lers oj 


Ge ol; QY. 


Seven e 


( lasses, 


which 


ach of all 


with woodcuts, 


more than double its utility by making it doubly 
intelligible to the unlearned. 

Tr tnsactions of thie Odontological Socie ty | 
London 1856-7. (Churchill.)—This is a society 


| established for promoting the study of the teeth 


not 
iow to do without their medical | 


treat- | 


for the | 


| 
‘ 


| country over which she travelled, 


and their diseases. ‘The members 
which are collected into a volume and 
with cagretings The principal 


treated of are the operation of pluggi: 


1d papers, 
pul ae hed, 
subj s her 
ope ci ant eX- 


ostosis, the cleft palate, and gutta pereha as a 
permanent stopping. We would earnestly re- 
commend Mr. Robinson’s remarks on the cause 
of the early decay of the teeth, with the prac- 
tical hints contained in them, to the careful pe- 
rusaiola readers. Attention to these hints 











ui n many hours of agony. 
WOVACQTCQA ANT TPAVTT 
OYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Wander: s in the I mdof fiam By a DauGu- 
ER OF JAPHET. London: Longmans. 
Wrrnovrpretending touplift 


the veilofanonymity 
vi 


with which the authoress of this volume has seen 


fit to conceal her identity, we may fairly mak 
two assertions upon presumption: firstly, that 
this is her first appearance in the literary world, 


wag. Her 
unknown to 


and, secondly, that she is a bit of a 
pieas of inexperience, and of being “ 
fame,” in the preface, sufficiently warrant the 
first of these conclusions; and the dedication “to 
the mummies in the British Museum” amply 
proves the second. The very name which she 
has adopted, when taken in conjunction with the 





¢ 


reminds us of 
the Rev. Sydney Smith’s joke upon receiving 
remarkably fine Westphalia—‘this is a ham, 
indeed; the others are mere Shems and Japhets.’ 
As for the book, it is a neat, well-written, 
Jadylike journal; neither too conceited, too prim, 
or too pretentious. In fact, a pleasant, readable- 
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little volume of items. Two or three specimens | 
will serve to convince the reader better than | 
whole columns of description. The following | 
account of life in a Nile boat will serve to show | 
that “The Daughter of Japhet” is not a very | 
stiffly-starched young lady — in the worst sense 
of the word: 


family, and I have heard of some dragomen ironing | 


tolerably—but this is not an accomplishment that can 


be depended upon, so we provided ourselves with irons | 


and starch. Everything which was of too delicate a 
fabric to be submitted to our washermen, our maid | 
washed ; this, of course, we should have had to do for 
ourselves if we had not taken her; she also made our 
beds, and arranged our sleeping apartments; the 
dragoman scrubbed the floors. As 1 said above, we 
went on board our boat, which was ominously named | 
‘¢‘ Bahroota,” or the “ Flea,” this afternoon; but, to | 
our horror, a few minutes after we had discussed a | 
scrambling tea, we perceived a dreadful smell, which | 
seemed to come up from under the planks of the chief | 
cabin, a saloon of eight feet by nine; so we took up | 
the flooring to investigate the cause, and for some | 
hours two of the crew baled up buckets full of filthy | 
water. The swarthy Nubians who performed the | 
task nearly fainted, for the smell was dreadful. Of | 
course we made a row, threatened and stormed till we 

were tired, but what could we do? The dragoman 

assured us it was quite an oversight, that it was 

always the same with all boats, &c. &c. He swore 

by his beard that in a day or two it should be all 

right: so we went to bed. 

A description of Karnak 
attempt to be picturesque, 
cessful : 

As we approached Karnak, I thought that all the 
descriptions I had read of it fell far short of reality. 
An avenue of headless sphinxes leads to the eastern 
gateway, whose equal I should think never existed. 
As we passed under it, we felt we had indeed entered 
on consecrated ground; even the dogs seemed to 
respect the solemnity of the scene and hour, and their 


by moonlight is an 
not entirely unsuc- 


wild howlings sounded more distant as we ourselves | 
We soon dismissed our | 


proceeded through the ruins. 
lonkeys and climbed to the f f the rl 
donkeys and climbed to the top of one of the propyla 
or watch-towers; from this eminence the eye wanders 


over a city of columns whose capitals were illumi- | 


| 
| 
| 
The cook, or one of the sailors, washes for the | 
| 


| superior to any we had heard in Egypt. 


She had had two lovely children, and had lost them 
both in one night,—no rare occurrence in a Turkish 
hareem, but she had never recovered from the shock ; 
she is, we were told, the favourite with Ismail, for the 
time being I suppose, but neither of the wives seems 
jealous of the other. Sweetmeats, made by the 
ladies of the hareem, were first handed round, and 
pipes and coffee followed. We were surprised to find 
the pipes and coffee-cups less handsome than those we 
had seen in Zenob Khanem’s hareem, everything else 
being on a much grander scale. The Comtesse de G. 
was so enchanted with everything she saw, that it 


‘ was six o’clock before we could persuade her it was 


time to come away. The music in this hareem, 
though deafening and discordant, was infinitely 
There was 
a greater variety of musical instruments; there were 


| three flat ‘‘ kanoons,” or dulcimers, more agreeable to 


look at than to listen to; they were made of veneered 
walnut wood, inlaid with mother of pearl ; there were 
also some ‘’oods,” or lutes; this has been, for many 
centuries, the instrament most commonly used by 
the best Arab musicians. Its name (the original sig- 
nification of which is “* wood ”) with the article ‘el ” 
pefixed to it, is the source whence are derived the 
terms Jiuto in Italian, uth in French, Jute in English, 


| &e.; there was also a hautboy, a tambourine, and a 


tarrabukka. Four girls about ten years of age, and 
another about six, dressed like a boy in scarlet clothes, 
were made to dance for at least two hours. 1 thought 
the poor children would have dropped from exhaus- 
tion, for it requires no small degree of physical force 
to keep up the shaking of the limbs which seems to 
constitute the chief part of an Eastern dance. Their 


| last performance was to turn over and over on 


their hands like a wheel, the one dressed as a boy 
going head over heels. These latter evolutions de- 


| lighted the princesses very much. Many of the slaves 





nated by the silvery moon, while their bases lay in | 


impenetrable darkness. 
hall where the senate of Osirtasen sat, and no doubt 


We next entered the ancient ! 


planned the wondrous piles with which they have | 


surrounded their forum. The sight of such magnifi- 
cence must have increased their feelings of respect for 


were old and ugly, and among the younger there 
was only one who had the least pretensions to good 
looks, and she in consequence enjoyed a share of 
Ismail Pasha’s affections. 

From these specimens, the reader will proba- 
bly gather that this little volume is one with 
which he may, as the translated Bottom said to 
Peaseblossom, “ desire a better acquaintance.” 





FICTION. 
Paved with Gold. By Avaustus Maruew. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 
Tue completion of this novel, which has been 


| appearing in serial monthly numbers, enables 


their monarchs, whose zeal and piety showed itself | 
by these unequalled monuments to the gods whom | 


they revered. No doubt the spirit that prompted such 
undertakings must have heightened their eloquence 
and animated their discussions, and who knows but 
these halls may have produced orators, such as Greece 
and Rome, in their palmiest days, might have 
emulated but never equalled ! 


The moon was hardly | 


us to take a general survey of its plan and exe- 
cution. We are glad that Mr. Augustus Mayhew 
has made this separate venture, instead of fusing 


| his individuality intoa sortof dual authorship with 


his brother Henry; because we may now be sure 


| that there are two men of genius instead of one, 


risen high enough when we passed down the centre | 
corridor to enable its rays to penetrate between the | 


countless columns ; 
block of stone, and waited till the Queen of Heaven 
should shed her rays more fully on those sanctuaries 
where she was once worshipped and adored. It was | 
a lovely night, and as we sat watching the shadows 
as they gradually gave way and disclosed fresh won- 


we therefore sat down on a fallen | 


| and that all the merits of “ the Brothers Mayhew ” 
are not centred in the able and energetic elder | 


brother. 

Of Paved with Gold, we may briefly say that 
it has little or no plot; really no plot that is at 
all worthy to be called so. 
been written “from hand to mouth,” as it were, 


| to fit the order of the publisher; and when the 


ders to our gaze, I thought we should never be able | 


to tear ourselves away. The guides sat a little apart ; 
some of the party wandered to a distance, and there 
was nothing to break the silence that reigned around. 


As a lady, the “ Daughter of Japhet” was ad- 
mitted into the hareems of the believers—among 


others, into the sanctum of Ismail Pasha, at | 


Cairo: 
One of the largest rooms we entered had fourteen 


| full knowledge of life. 


or sixteen medallions along the wall with Ismail | 


Pasha’s initials traced in diamonds upon each. The 
letters appeared from eight to ten inches high! 
Everything was in the same style. It would be im- 
possible to detail the gorgeousness of all we saw. 
Every room had different hangings, but all of the 
richest silks, and in keeping with the rest of the fur- 
niture. In some there were soft and 
carpets, and in others the floor was of inlaid marble. 
In many there were elegant fountains, and the ceil- 


or exhibiting the grain in beautiful combinations. 
When the gentlemen were securely locked out, at 
which they grumbled not a little, Ismail Pasha’s 
wives and attendant ladies were introduced, and we 


author found himself unconsciously at the 


end of his stipulated tether without any pre- | 


paration for winding up his story in an artistic 
manner, he has evidently been compelled to make 
the best of a difficulty by making one number do 
the work of six. 


So much for fault-finding. On the other hand, | 
we may honestly say that every page is written | 


with spirit, in a graceful style, and with a very 
There is not a common- 


place from the beginning of the book to the end. | 


| The errors of the book are faults of form; the 


| leave the rest in the hands of the reader. 


beautiful | 75 : - 
| lie on soft beds in London. 


merits are those of a genuine, original writer. 
We shall subjoin one or two passages in support 
of the more favourable part of our verdict, and 
Here 
is a picture, necessarily unknown to those who 
It is the water-cress 


| market: 
ings in all were of polished wood, arranged in mosaics, | 


On reaching the market, the shops all round about 
areshut. The gaslights over the iron gates burn 


| brightly, and every now and then is heard the half- 
| smothered crow of some cock caged in a neighbouring 


were conducted by them into one of these lovely | 


apartments. The two princesses are Circassians. 
They were bought as slaves when fourteeen or fifteen 
years old. They are both under twenty, and one of 
them is verylovely. Large, dark, soft, melting eyes, 
shaded by long black eyelashes, a well-formed nose 
and mouth, teeth of pearly whiteness, and an exqui- 
site complexion, perfectly realised all we had ever 
conceived of a Circassian beauty; the other princess 
was younger and her features were equally faultless, 
but she lacked the sparkling animation of the elder. 
Hers was a sad though far from uncommon history. 


shed or bird-fancier’s back parlour. By slow degrees 
the street-sellers come creeping up in every style of 
rags, one after another, towards the gates. They 
shuffle up and down in front of the railings, stamping 
to warm their feet, and rubbing their hands together 
till they grate like hearth-stoning. Some of the boys 
have brought large hand-baskets, and carry them 
with the handles round their neck, so that the basket 
covers their head as with a wicker hood. Others 


| have their “shallows” fastened to their back with a 


strap, the holes at the bottom of some of the baskets 
having been darned with rope or string, and others 
being lined with oilcloth or old pieces of sheet tin. 


It has manifestly | 





| One little girl, with the bottom of her gown tattered 
| into a fringe like a blacksmith’s apron, stands shiver- 


| 


| ing in a large pair of old drab cloth boots, holding in 
| her blue hands a bent and rusty tea-tray. A few poor 
| creatures make friends with the coffee-man, and are 
allowed to warm their fingers at the burning charcoal 
| under the can; as the heat strikes into them they 
| grow sleepy and yawn. Phil and the old crone, with 
| her rags and thin shawl drawn tightly about her, 
join in the crowd, the boy staring and being stared at 
| by all around. As the church clocks are striking five, 
| @ stout saleswoman, well wrapped in her shawl and 
| cloak, enters the gates, and instantly a man in a 
| waggoner’s cap and smock sets to work arranging the 
| baskets he has brought up to London. One dealer 
has taken his seat, and remains with his hands in the 
pockets of his grey driving-coat. Before him is an 
open hamper, with a candle fixed in the middle of 
the bright green cresses, and as the light shines 
through the wicker sides of the basket it casts curious 
patterns on the ground. Now the business com- 
mences; the customers come in by twos or threes, 
and walk about looking at the cresses or bending over 
the hampers, the light tinting their swarthy faces, 
while they jingle their halfpence and speak coaxingly 
| to the dealer, to wheedle him into giving them good 
| bargains. The saleswomen sit with their hands under 
their aprons and their feet in an apple-sieve, talking 
to the loungers, whom they call by their names as it 
they had long known them. Every one is now push- 
ing about, the children crying as their naked feet are 
trodden upon, and the women hurrying off with their 
baskets or shawls filled with cresses, and the bunch 
of rushes for tying them up dangling from their 
hands. At one basket a street-seller, in an old green 
cloak, has spread out a rusty shawl to receive her 
bunches, and by her stands her daughter, in a thin 
cotton dress, patched like a quilt. “Ah! Mrs. Dol- 
land,” asks the saleswoman, in a gracious tone, “can 
you keep yourself warm? It bites the fingers like 
biling water, itdo.” At another basket an old man, 
with long grey hair streaming over a rusty cape, is 
complaining ‘‘ as to how he bought a lot of creases 
the other morning of one of the saleswomen, and 
| found, when daylight came, they was quite white, so 
| that he only made threepence on his very best day. 
“Well, Joe, you should always come to those as 
knows you and treats you well,” was the answer. As 
the morning twilight came on, the pigeons began to fly 
about and walk along upon the more deserted parts of 
the market. Atlength the crowd thinned, and none 
| but the very poorest of the cress-sellers were left. 
| Many of these had come without money, while others 
had their one or two halfpence tied up carefully in 
their shawl ends, as though they dreaded the loss. of 
their little all. A sickly-looking boy, hardly more 
| than five years old, with the bare skin showing in 
gashes through the rents in his clothes, now crept 
forward, treading with his blue naked feet as a cat 
does over wet ground. ‘The wretched child stole up 
to the saleswoman and said, ‘‘ Give us a few old 
creases, Jinney ;” andthe moment after off he ran with 
a great bundle under his arm. At another stall an 
old dame, who, from her rags seemed to be beyond the 
| possibility of obtaining credit, was paying for some 
| cresses she had long since been trusted with. ‘ Well, 
we couldn’t lose much by giving credit, sir, if they 
was all of ’em to keep away,” said the saleswoman, 
in answer to a question as to the honesty of the poor 
frequenting the market; ‘‘but they are generally 
honest and pay back, and even often remind us of 
| trust we have given them and forgotten. Whenever 
we do lose anything it’s mostly by the very poor 
| ones; though it ain’t their fault, poor things, for 
| when they stops away from here it’s either the work- 
| house or the churchyard that keeps them from coming 
|any more.” To visit the Farringdon water-cress 
market is the best of all ways indeed to make oneself 
acquainted with the fortitude, honesty, and perseve- 
rance of the poor. These wretched cress-sellers 
belong to a class so terribly poor, that temptation 
| must ever haunt them like an evil spirit; and yet 
they can be trusted without fear of their failing to 
pay the few pence they owe, even though they hunger 
for it. It must require, too, no little energy of con- 
| science on the part of the boys and girls frequenting 
this market to resist the luring advice of those they 
meet at the low lodging-houses. And yet they prefer 
the early rising—the walk to market with naked feet 
along the cold stones—the ten miles walk to earn the 
few halfpence—and the pinched meal when they are 
| earned—to the thief’s or wanton’s easier life. Verily 
| the heroism of the unknown poor is a thing to set the 
| dullest marvelling ; and in no place in all London is 
| the virtue of the humblest, both young and old, so 
| conspicuous as among the watercress buyers of Far- 
ringdon-market. 


Here is a sketch of one of those brutal exhibi- 
} tions, a prize-fight. A little too forcible, perhaps, 
| but artistic and life-like: 

The two men stripped to the waist, and clothed only 
in the lightest of drawers and the neatest of ankle- 
jacks, entered the ropes, smiling in the most amiable 
manner. When time was cried they shook hands 

heartily, and then stood facing each other as if to 
allow the crowd an opportunity of examining the 
build and condition of their bodies. But although 
‘each man looked the picture of good temper, and 
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was smiling until his teeth looked white as almonds | Tongs, amid the cheers of those who had been betting | sure whether it lies at the door of the poet or his 


against the raisin-coloured skin, yet each countenance 
The big man 


had a different kind of expression. 
seemed to despise his diminutive rival, and looked on 


him with pity and half contempt; he had told his 


seconds that he would soon bring the drop-scene 
down. But the bold Ned Tongs appeared so im- 
pudently brave and so full of confidence, that many 
who were against him in the morning now began to 
change their opinions. 4There was great excitement 
about this contest, because it was deemed to be a 


decisive trial between the old and the new styles of 


boxing, whether the skill and activity of Ned were a 
match for the weight and strength of Jack. It was 
remarked that the giant was looking pulpy about 
the chest, and his back was pronounced to be too 
‘fleshy, but the little ’un seemed like a model in wax, 
ao firm and hard did he look. But, after all, how was 
a rat of a man like Ned to overcome such a bull-dog 
as Hammer. Betting began at four to five on the 
“big ’un.” At length the men, still smiling as jollily 
is if black eyes and broken noses were the best fun 
in the world, fell into their attitudes, and the contest 
‘commenced. The spectators were divided into two 
factions, and each, when their man gained the Jeast 
advantage, shrieked and howled with delight. The 
groans and abuse with which they visited the fight- 
ing of the man they bet against—the coarse praise 
with which they urged on their favourite—was the 
‘music to which the battle was fought. The comba- 
tants themselves paid no attention to the riot, but 
continued to fight and smile, never appearing so 
thoroughly delighted and aimiable as when a blow 
told and left undeniable evidence of its severity on 
theface or body of the receiver. Each of the men 
had, previous to the fight, done a little profitable 
business by selling pocket-handkerchiefs, which they 
called their colours. The supporters of Hammer wore 
their white spotted silk tied loosely round the 
neck, whilst Ned’s friends sported a similar orna- 
ment, but of an orange colour. The first round was 
soon terminated, for Jack got a ‘‘cracker on his 
nut” which knocked his “rammers” from under 
him, and the only wonder was that he did not lose 
his head instead of his feet. A shout of delight rose 
up from the white spots. Some cried, Ah! where 
was you then, Jack ?” and one or two offers were made 
of five to six on Tongs. The mob pressed forward 
and were beaten back by the ring-keepers, who 
jashed the hats with their gutta percha whips, and 
shouted, ‘Yah! yah! move back’ards, you roughs! 
what are you bursting the ropes for?” When 
around was ended, the men were seized by their 
seconds, and carried into a chair to their corners, 
where they were made to rinse their mouths, and 
water was spirted into their faces to freshen them. 
From loss of blood and fatigue in chasing his rival, 
Jack Hammer at last grew so distressed that his head 
began to reel, but he still struck out vigorously, 
doing himself great harm by the useless energy of 
his wild thrusts. Whenever the moments of rest 
arrived, the seconds would rub his legs vigorously, 


yellows never failed to notice this, screaming out 
with joy, “ Look what they’re doing!” or, “ Go it 


endeavouring to remove their stiffneas, and the | 
| 


Ned! he hasn't got sixpenn’orth in him.” It was | 
certain that the giant would be conquered. His 


‘friends, in alarm, tried to assist him with advice, and 
his backers asked him ‘Why he didn’t throw out 
his left?” They endeavoured to inspirit him by 
hooting at the dancing Ned such remarks as “ Dear, 
dear, what a pity to fight such a foot-race!” But it 
was evident that Hammer would have to yield up his 
title of champion of England before many rounds 


on him, was declared champion of England. The 
crowd got back to their boats just as another bevy of 
police were seen advancing in the distance. Such an 
uproar of laughter greeted these constables that they 
heard it in the far off, and stood still, as if aware that 
they had come too late. On board the steamer, the 
conquerer of the fight collected subscriptions among 
the passengers for the benefit of the conquered, and 


to the dejected Hammer, he generously proceeded to 
plaister up the wounds that an hour before he had 
taken such trouble to inflict. 


Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land. By 
Lord Lindsay. Fifth Edition. (Bohn.)—A new 
edition of a work which has taken a permanent 
place upon the book-shelf. Reprinted, with notes, 
as a part of Mr. Bohn’s “Illustrated Library,” 
it is adorned with a number of woodcuts, adding 
greatly to its interest and value. 

Baffled: a Tale. 2 vols. (London: Newby.) 
—A tale with satirical aims, its object being to 
show up a Dissenting sect here called the True 


some real Bethel congregations. The work is 
cleverly done, and extremely amusing, but we 
say nothing of its good taste. We object to all 
novels composed with the purpose to write down 
or write up any sect or party. 

Messrs. Routledge and Co. have added to their 
collection of original novels Zhe Ties of Kindred, 
by Owen Wynn. It is a well-composed tale, 
designed to illustrate the old proverb that “ blood 
is stronger than water.” 














POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The oetical Works of Henry Durand; with a 
Biographical Preface by the lute Professor A. 
Vinet, of Lausanne. Translated from the French 
by the Rev. R. A. Bromerietp. London: Lay. 

Ballads and Lays: Illustrative of Events in the 
early English History. By the Rev. F. W. 
Mant, B.A. London: Bell and Daldy. 

Poems. By Epwarp Cnas. MoGrinGe. 
don: Judd and Glass. 

Poems and Love Lyrics. By Rorerr W. 
Bucuanan. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
We should as soon think of injuring a daisy 
which, in beauty and living freshness, had sprung 


Lon- | 


from a grave, as assail the loving and brief 
biographical sketch which accompanies the | 
poetical works of the late Henry Durand. It is 


a blessing that there are sacred things in this | 








were fought. It was terrible to look on when the 
men were fighting what proved to be their last round, 
The excited mob were pressing forward, caring | 
nothing for the whips and orders of the ring-keepers. | 
The worn-out giant seemed now more intent on | 
defending himself than attacking his adversary. 
“* Athim, Ned! ” screamed the yellows. ‘ Make him 
run about!” ‘ Break his heart!” Whilst the cnly | 
thing the white spots could, in their despair, think of, 
‘was to call out hopelessly, ‘‘ Keep up, old man!” If | 
the staggering Jack received a blow, there was a yell | 
of, “ You went up for something that time!” When- | 
ever any of his vigorous lunges failed, a laugh of | 
“Ha! ha!” burst out on every side. The man was 
fearful to look at. His face was likearipe plum with 
the bruises, and the gash on his cheek was still 
streaming with blood. At length the final blow was 
given. It came with acrash on his lip, tearing it | 
like paper, and making the jaw swell out like the 
muzzle of an ape. Almost fainting, the big man was | 
carried to his corner. The brave fellow would have 
come forward again, but a shout of sympathy arose 
among the people, and Tongs was told not to touch 
the oldman. The gallant Ned, folding his arms, and 
looking like a gladiator, stared at his brave foe, and 
then shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say, 


| 


“What am I to do if he doesn’s know when he’s 
beaten 2” Some shouted, ‘Get acradle for the old 
un! Others roared, “Send him home!” until at 


last those who had been backing Jack Hammer, 
seeing that the mob were opposed to anything like 
brutality, declared that their man should fight no 
more. So the combatants shook hands, and smiled 
blandly on each other again. A sponge was thrown 
up as a signal that the combat was over, and Ned 


| It lies inthe wonderful variety of English scenery, 


:on the very border of manhood. 





frivolous world, for without such the heart could | 
never be a seat of richest emotion, but a shrivelled 
muscular agent merely adapted for anatomical 


researches, Granted that the late Henry | 
Durand is not the distinguished poet Profes- 


sor Vinet believed him to be—granted that | 
the professor’s sketch has the warm colouring of 
friendship—still it has enough truth, and the poet 
has sufficient talent to ensure respect and com- 
mendation. That an earnest student should die 
at the premature age of twenty-three is a calamity, 
and doubly so in the case of Henry Durand, a 
young man of child-like purity, of a disposition 
so amiable, and an intellect so fruitful, that very | 
many of his countrymen look on his death as a 
national loss. Henry Durand was a native of 
Switzerland, and it is remarkable that a country | 
of such pre-eminent grandeur should have pro- 
duced so few poets—none, in fact, that can be 
compared with the master-minds of England. 
Though the English are confessedly a practical 
people, where shall we look for a more opulent 
development of poetic faculty than in England? 
The fact, we think, is not difficult of solution. 


a variety not to be surpassed. The magnificent | 
scenery of his native land mainly contributed to | 
make Henry Durand a poet. He loved it as a 
poet should; he read in the enchanting shores of 
fatherland, as his biographer finely says, “an | 
eternal poem;” and yet the young student, truly 
gifted as he was, did not live to produce a poem 
built on an enduring foundation. In him and about 
him were the unmistakeable materials of success, 
and had he lived we have no doubt he would have 
employed them asa true artist only can. He is but 
partially national; the bulk of his, poems might 
have been written anywhere but in Switzerland; 
and time was not granted him to grow into the 
universal poet. Let it not be thought that we 
wish to pluck one laurel from the grave of a 
young man who worked well and nobly—worked, 
too, with a success very unusualin one who sunk 
We are not ' 


| 


after he had handed over the twenty-five sovereigns | 


Salvationists, in whom the reader will recognise | 


| translator (for the original text is not given), but 
| certain it is that the style of composition as it 
| lies before us is not firm, and even the rhythm is 
| uncertain. Weare disposed to strike this from 
{the account of the poet. The bird of rarest 
plumage is least likely to retain richness of fea- 
ther under the stuffing process of the ornitholo- 
gist. So the poet can hardly hope to pass 
unsoiled under the hands of a translator. Had 
Henry Durand lived he would have stood high, 
and might have stood highest, in the literature of 
his country. His intellect was not massive but 
penetrative; his imagination was not brilliant but 
fervent; so that, taking into account his organisa- 
tion, we shculd have expected to find him, had he 
lived, an elegant rather than a sublime thinker. 
The human heart seems to have been his empire, 
the realm of beauty his shrine, so that mankind 
in losing him lost a silver link in the chain of 
sympathies. 

The next book on our list, Ballads and Lays, 
illustrative of events in the early-English 
history, is very unlike the one we have 
just noticed. Henry Durand’s poetry is in a 
degree reflective, and thence calculated to soothe; 
while Mr. Mant’s is essentially lyrical, and 
intended to excite. If to animate and excite be 
the legitimate province of the lyric, which we 
believe it is, then Mr. Mant has done his work 
well. A more bustling and stirring book of 
ballads it is our lot to meet but rarely, and we 
| recommend it with hearty good will. We are 

tempted to transfer a ballad entire: 
VORTIGERN AND ROWENA. 
In the halls of Britain feasting, 
Sat the Saxon brethren stern, 
Hengist fierce, and fiery Horsa, 
Pledg’d their faith with Vortigern. 
Briskly past the can o’erflowing, 
With wild shouts the rafters ring, 
When a noble Saxon lady 
Came and bent before the king. 
Very lovely was the maiden, 
Fair and gentle to behold, 
Soft her eyes of dewy azure, 
Long her locks of paly gold: 
Young Rowena, Hengist's daughter, 
Loveliest of his line and best, 
Like a dove with trembling pinions 
Nurtured in an eagle’s nest; 
Richly drest like high-born princess, 
In barbaric gold and gem; 
He who look'd upon the lady 
Had not wasted thought on them. 
To the monarch lightly passing, 
Blushing now, now deadly pale, 
She extends the horn of silver, 
“ Drink ye to the Saxon ‘ Hael 
Never bow'd to God or hero, 
Such a form of light and love, 
Never, since the ycuthful Hebé 
Bore the cup to thundering Jove. 


.” 


Speaks the monarch, trembling strangely, 
Whilst the mead untasted lies ; 
Drinking deeper draughts of gladness 
From the Saxon maiden’s eyes 
“Many a pearly drop of ocean 
Sleeps around our rugged shore; 
Never pear! so fair and precious 
Shone within our halls before.” 
Then he took the horn and drain’d it, 
“Drink ye Hael, ye Saxon Lords!” 
And he bent him o’er the lady, 
But they might not hear his words. 
Yet a crimson flush of pleasure 
To her cheeks the accents bring; 
For the listener was a woman, 
And the speaker was a king. 
Sung the Scalds their Runic verses ; 
Fast and full the measures flow'd ; 
More and more the monarch’s bosom 
With tumultuous passion glow’d: 
And he offer'd dowry ample, 
Many a rood of Kentish land, 
For he prized his kingdom lightly, 
With the blue-eyed maiden’s hand. 
One amidst a thousand victors, 
3y a mightier power o’erthrown ; 
He hath won a Saxon princess, 
He hath lost a British throne. 


Poems, by Edward Charles Mogridge, have 
interest apart from their positive excellence— 
the ‘nterest of association. The author is the 
youngest son of “ Old Humphrey,” a nom de plume 
extensively and deservingly known. “Old 
Humphrey’s” sterling piety, moral injunctions, 
and quaint raciness have pierced the gloom 
of many hearts and lightened labour, while 
they have strengthened noble _ resolutions. 
These poems of tlhe son do no discredit to the 
memory of the sire. They have a delightful 
naturalness, and are wholly free from sputter and 
spasm. ‘They turn the bright side of nature ever 
before our eyes. 

Mr. Buchanan says, in a preface to his Poems 


and Love Lyrics, that he aims merely at “the 
temporary amusement of a few.” This is to 
insult the character ef his muse; this is to 


We 


demean the exquisite pictures of his fancy. 
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have been delighted with Mr. Buchanan’s poems. 
Unobtrusive, soft, and sweet, they make their 
silent way into the memory of the reader. With 
y of style the author has mingled meta- 

phorical richness. Here is a fine passage of which 
the poet laureate would be proud. A mother, 






sj ni hic 


out of her deep love, has kept “ peculiar in 
flowers” the grave of a lost babe; and the poet 
; hat grave is greener in the summer sun, 
richer far in flowers, than all the waves 
That surge there on the weedy shore of Death. 


Sometimes, but not often, the poet is meta- 





phorically mean, as when he says: 
; Mar “sto iby and spilt as from a 
Great tear that crushed, like molten lead, 
The fragile flowers. 
How very great the tears, and ‘y fragile 
flowers The record such disastrous con- 
sequences proves th youth of the poet. To 
show Mr. Buchanan’s descriptive power we shall 
quote a passage from “ Mary Gurney ”—a poem 
which perhaps more than any other exposes the 


a 
inequalities of the minstrel, Our extract will 


rial 
riai 











show more pict beauty 
our youthful poets disclose, and we can only ad- 
vise Mr. Buchanan to cultivate the talent with 
which he is gifted: 
The (Jriai » Furios ranslated into E sh Ve 
om the It ff lovico Ariosto, with By 
William Stewart Rose. <A new edition. 2 vols 
Vol. I. (Bohn ~Rose’s Orlando Furtoso main- 


tains its place as the best. rendering of the great 
poet of Italy into the English language. 
1e most literal, it is the 
most pleasing to read. A new edition, be: 
fully printed, and having many engravings 
be a very acc ptable addition to Mr. Bc 
‘Tllustrated Library. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lab ( { 1) umpl. The Life and Ti es of 
Hugh Miller. By Tuomas N. 
and Glasgow: Griffin. 

Few Scoteh books written exclusively 

Scotch influences.are free from provincial n: 

ness and from pedantic and dogmatic 

The English have a higher 

i ince than the Se 

to force 


heir opinions on others. 


under 
wrow- 
angularity. 
sense of their own 
tch; but they are much 
their opinions and the 


We do not 


Te } 
disposed 
reasol for 


+} 
t 
nder that 
I 














wo your unmitigated Seot is such an 
intolerable nuisance to the Englishman. He is 
perpetually arguing, perpetually thrusting his 
crotchets in the Englishman’s face. The English- 
man believes in a vast neutral ground sacred to 
human affection and to social enjoyment. Into 
this happy and holy region the Seote “sens rushes 

h half a hundred seubielunione at his back 
and will not allow the unfortunate Englishman 
to m the most trifling assertion without 
justifying it by a long array of invincible logical 
demonstrations. Mr. Brown has written an 
earnest wot but he is not free from the usual 
Seotch fault. In his exaggerations regarding 


certain Scotch matters he seems half to treat the 


geniality of the Englishman as a crime. Ve 
know what mighty things have been done by the 
perfervid genius of the Scottish nation. In the 


nine-tenths of 


Brown. London | 


| was admirable, but it could scarcely be called his | 


most graceful and the | 


| omnipresence 


| atheism nothing but the example 


thoroughness and pertinacity of Scottish re- 
formations there is much to applaud. The 
Seottish temper has as huge a dislike to | 
compromises as the English temper has joy therein. 
But the Englishman compensates for his trim- 
ming by a frankness, a heartiness, a generosity 
sufficiently rare in Scotland. Mr. Brown’s volume 
treats largely of the movement inthe Established 
Chureh of Scotland which led to what is called 
the Disruption. Contemporaneously with that 


movement was a movement no less notable in the 


| Church of England. In Scotland, while the result 


of the agitation was the formation of a Church 
which robbed the Established Church of its most 
zealous members, Tractarianism shrank, as it 
still shrinks, from: adding by a separate organisa- 
tion to the number of English sects. The Evan- 
gelical and ‘Tractarian parties in the Church 
England will continue to denounce each other, 

but it is probable that they will never come so 
fiercely to blows as to make schism unavoidable 
What the Englishman is too wise, or too cautious, 
or too worldly to attempt, he has not much plea- 
sure in reading about. The Free Church 
Scotland and its affairs interest him, therefore, 
only in a slight degree. Even for Scottish readers 
we doubt whethcr Mr. Brown should have given 
such prominence to the Disruption and to its 
manifold fruits. Because Hugh Miller was for 
fifteen or sixteen years the editor of a Free 


of 


of 


| logy.” 


| domain. 


Church newspaper, ought this to exalt him to the | 


glory of being regarded as a religious leader? 


| Say 


Most consistent, most energetic, most praise- 
worthy was the aid which he rendered to the 
Free Church cause. But he wanted the | 
bold ness and the breadth, the contagious 


and persistent passionateness, the prophetic i: 
viduality by which the religious reformer never 
fails to be distinguished. In a late production 
from the scholarlike pen of Mr. Baden Powell, 
Hugh Miller is contemptuously flung aside as an 
overrated man. This is shamefully unjust. But 
when Mr. Brown paints him with prodigal praise, 

a great man, is it not consummately injudicio 
and absurd? Overrated he was not, great he was 
not. Apart from his remarkable history as a 
self-taught man, he comes chiefly before us an 
illustrator of geological science. Here his merits 
were unquestionable. His* descriptive power 
has been rarely equalled. 
too laboriously created. It bore the marks of 
painful study, and of somewhat slavish clinton, 


us 





In style there should be three things:—the idio- 
‘the writer, the warm and fertilising 


syncrasy oi 
breath of tl he lives, and 9 valiant 
effulgence kindled by what was grandest in the 
past of his country. Now Hugh Miller went for 
inspiration, as Thackeray and Macaulay have gone, 
to the reign of Queen Anne. At a grievous cost of 
strength, and fruitfulness, and majesty. he at- 
tained the Addisonian grace and ease. The style 


e age in whi 





this stalwart 
arrayed in 


own. We were half angry that 

of the North should come 
words so smooth: we were annoyed that 
he, who had been quarryman and mason, 
and who had hammered his way so po- 
tently to the buried wonders of a primeval world, 
should address us in such courtly speech. 
huge, rough peaks of 
for were all polished into small and 
ornaments. On emerging from the mist of the 
mountain the giant shrank from plaided com- 
mandingness into the accomplished student. The 
transition was too sudden—the metamorphosis 
was too complete. We miss in Hugh Miller’s 
pages those stupendous audacities, that rugged 


son 


jassiveness which we might naturally have ex- 
pected to find in them. Every defect of genius 
is really a defect of character. There was in 








1 Miller much tenderness of love, but no 
opulence of sympathy. More expansive, more 
confiding, more communicative, more bounte- 
ously and joyously human, would, 
quick 
have been incited to daring divag 
coldly artistic. For literary 
anything else lie mainly was ; 











he 








artist more than 


whereby we mean 











not to question his essential manliness, his 1 
nobleness. is moral distrust of others 

ing, as it did, intellectual distrust of self. 
nourished and was nourished by a_ scep- 


tical element. It was to from a 
scepticism that he always accumulating 
testimony on testimony for the exist 
of He found not God’s presence wi 
and therefore he madly hunted for proofs of | 
without. The problem still re- 
maining unsolved, he made a terrible plunge into 
the dark to solve it. In all religious ages, as in 
all religious hearts, the religious sentiment is its 
own supreme evidence as it is its own boundless 
banquet. 
God, the light and life in the 
Creator in the universe. In 


scape 
I 


somo! 


was 






a God. 


soul, to God the 
modern days the 


process is reversed, wherefrom more than from 
Practical 
and enthusiasm 
For speculative 





aught else religion is in sore jeopardy. 


of the heroic can overcome. 





through | 
and lavish response from myriad bosonis, } 
ations from thie 


The | 
the granite that we panted ! 
pretty | 


| intuitional, 


| whicl 


The true, the instinctive path is from | 


| or Scott the religious character of Scotland. 


di- | 


| which, 





atheism there can be no remedy but some grand 
religious upheaval. It is a disease begotten by 
tle stagnant air; and the whirlwind which brings 
back health to the mind of the community, brings 
back the Deity too. The air, however, grows 
more stagnant instead of less so, through VPaley- 
ism in every one of its leprous forms. The most 
godless, the most entirely atheistic book that ever 
was written is “ Paley’s Treatise on Natural Theo 
The argument from design is a dragging 
inite One into the low region of 
He who hurls the argument 
head I uniformly regard as 


down of the In 
logical quibbling. 
from design at my 





an atheist—as an atheist who is doing his 
best to make other men atheists too. I tell 


him that if he had God burning in his breast he 
would not feel the need of building for him s 
laboriously a temple in the brain. Hugh Miller 
earried much freshness and beauty into the Paley 
But woe for him, and thrice woe, that 
To pictures of the marvellous 
in creation we are not opposed; but far better 
God exists, and therefore everything is 
marvellous, than say everything is marvellous, 
and therefore God exists. ‘The God whom I en- 
counter in the throbbings of my own bosom you 
cannot behold till you have ex imined the foot ot 
a fly, or discerned the traces of some extinct 
animal in your geological explorings! Of what 
tragic religious penury in you this witnesseth! 
There are no more charming books than those 
accepting and adoring God with childlik« 
paint the miracles of nature. It is this 


he ever entered it! 


piety, 


| which makes us return so often, and with sucl: 


} 


But his style hz id bee n | 


| 


| birds so irresistibly attractive. 


Bernardin de Saint- 
Michelet’s volume on 
In Saint-Pierre 
are in incessant contact with 


keen zest, to the works of 
Pierre, and which renders 


and in Michelet we 


| God, but nowhere is God logically, or rather 
illogically, obtruded. We are not pestered and 
insulted with the argument from design 
Audubon, wandering amid the woods and 
wilds of North America, was overwhelmed 
the more with the glory cf God. the less 
he attempted to imprison his thought of the 


Invisible Spirit in a distinct formula. In truth, 
Paleyism is the direct road to positivism—the 


| most pretentious, but the dullest, mest «dismal, 


} are 


most dastardly form of atheism with which we 
acquainted. Every disciple of Comte in 
England has previously been a disciple of Paley 
[f you reduce the universe to mechanism with a 


| ghost behind, the sharp and shallow intellectualists 


| inalienable principles of human nature. 





conclude that it would be more comfortable to 
be without the ghost. The positiviess are at once 
defeated if we “appeal to the deep, rich, radical, 
Paleyism 
is summarily dismissedin the same way. Man’s 
we ealth of phantasy, man’s warmth of emotion, 
man’s mystic meditation, man’s ecstatic commune 


with the unseen, all revolt against aught me- 
chanical in that divinest which corresponds to 
what is least mechanical in himself. If we 


looked in England only at the ground occupied 
by Paleyites and positivisis, we should despair 


of our country. It is evident, however, that 
the more positivism and Paleyism extend in one 


direction, the more a profound and prolific re- 
ligious life is victorious in another. In all 
churches how increasing is the multitude 
whose delight is in the revealings of the 
and in the utterances of those 
saintly souls who, abounding more in the 
middle ages than at any other time, turned tlicir 
whole pilgrimage into a prayer. Unhappily for 
Hugh Miller, he was incapable of listening to 
those oracles whom the Cherubim had illuminated, 
whom the Seraphim had inspired. ‘To him reli- 
gion was only dogma and discipline. Nothing 
else has it ever been to the whole Scottish people. 
The power of the dogma is less, however, thar 
that of the discipline. It is esbyterian 
government, not the Calvinistic creed, which has 
really had sway in | Scotland ; and though it can- 
be denied that that government has been 
and often vexatious, yet the good 














not 


inquisitorial, 


has immensely outweighed the evil. At all 
events, if there was tyranny, it was a tyranny 


h the nation had created for itself, and which 
it willingly obeyed. But salutary mora 
effect was more obvious than the religious fruit. 
Churches in England have had the same 
moral potency as in Scotland; but their moral 
weakness has been their r-ligious fertility. Mr. 
Brown would place Hugh Miller before either 
Burns or Scott as a representative Scotchman. 
Absolutely this view is wholly untenable. But 
assuredly Miller represented better than Burns 
To 
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Burns, and even to Scott, 
more emotional than to Miller. It was 
precisely to Miller what it is to his coun- 
irymen in general—discipline and dogma; to 
the Christian freedom which Paul and the other 
Apostles proclaimed, the 
the Judaical bondage. If many and mighty 
virtues hallowed Scottish mountains and Scottish 
lens they were not Christian virtues. There 
was Hebrew sternness but no evangelical mercy, 
no catholic devotion. 
cal merey and the catholic devotion were alto- 
zether beyond Hugh Miller’s sphere and faculty, 
he had h fast by the Hebrew sternness of his 
fathers, and had not gone down from the clear 
and. bracing air of the heathery hills to th¢ 
Paley swamps. We wish, for obvious reasons, 
judge Hugh Miller with charity, and even 
more than charity. career of such sin- 
gular integrity and independence would shield 
from assault many more rmities than we find 
in this eminent writer; and for the awful close of 
that career we 
and tears a 
that gloom was often 
anguish his Jot by nigl 
of insanity, ore in the mood to im- 
plore God’s pity wn feebleness than to 
dwell on the frailties of the gifted one. Mucl 
would we speak in regret, nothing in reproac 
But in the expression of the regret, if 
frained from blaming } 
condemn a general tende 
lament in Mil t 


When we 
Miller’s 


reflect, also, 
lot by day, and 


we shall t 


Miller is, 
himself to his geni 

its song. Of whom, h 
his eontemporaric ould we not be 
say the same? ‘The more in any age genius 
retains spontaneou 
to do its work. 

philosopher or a reformer; we 
ever we see him attempting to be either. O poet 
live in. the universal life : un its plenitud 
its splendour, and its beauty; and if ¢ 

tions are to be vanquished, if nations are to be 
raised to righteousness, roused to holy valour, 
leave the labour and the conflict to rougher 
hands than thine. Homer had one 
Hercules had another; 


the host o 
compelled to 


poet to be a 
ffended when- 


and the two vocations 
were as divine as they were inc — But 
our poets in these days think that you can be 
both Homer and too, and thus it 
cometh thas: 1 none is either Homer or 
Hercules. y would all teach us wisdom, they 
would all engage in warfare with social evil. 
What is the inevitable consequence ? Our 
wisdom is half wisdom, our poetry is half poetry, 
and our contest with social evil deg it 
dilettanteism. Art and duty have so complete 
changed provinces that, though in thems 
so distinct, we no longer know which 
duty and which is art. i 
and poet i heir wid 
cannot | 
poet. He c d 
is a pictoria i poet; yle has m re 
Miller had re delicacy of touch. Rejec 
the extravagant eulogy of a clique, 
admit Ruskin to the rank of pictorial ; 
always gives us a catalogue of particulars instead 
of a picture vitally impressive, comprehensively 
ggestive, aud of invincible unity. He is 
reat master of the inventorial style which \ 
should applaud more in the auctioneer than in 
‘ Miller's pictures, on the contrary, 
are — Loapsseryi not lists of — 
with Dame Quickly minutenc 8S. i 
scorned Addisonianism, and 
natural robustness—if he 
with being the pictorial poet without r 
teleology and to prev: ulin z ; utilitarianis 
With no attempt at pedantic preachmer 
would have achie ved nro which woul 1 
beem the if and won allcoming 
rations. i 


t alone in his books can we 
completely relish which burst from the unlea- 
vened in » of his pictorial and poetical 
energy. contributed to the 
Witness were ever collected, they would show, 
what few readers of his more ambitious proc inc 
tions suspect, that his humour and pathos wet 
not.inferior to his imaginative genius. He 
touching when he unveils the heartless 
haughty neglect which gathered so coldly 
blackly round the latter days of Burns! 
radiant with lavish fum when he describes 
conseq uenc 
conduct! 
abundantly 
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yathos, as Scottish humour from 
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The Scotch are not much disposed to laugh at 
Lamb and 
Smith and Douglas Jerrold were famous, and the 
Scotchmen would find Punch silly or | and 
Because with the Englishman laughter 
is the perception of a contrast, whereas with the | We could 
The Englisliman is 
the Roman ; the | of the 


the wit for which Charles 
majority of 
stupid. 
Scotchman it is a harmony. 
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Scotchman by the 
English laugl 
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there is simple enj joyment. 
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But this would evince both in 
Engli 
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choicest reading 
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The Greeks did not 
their laugh, 
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give or to receive joy was 
ail that the real Greek nature ) 
dogma, under Presbyteri: him, piece by piece.” ‘The auth 
al bondage, u i- | depi 

the al Scotch | characte 


rice opulence, 


| being to bring discredit upon opinions adverse to 
his own by disparaging those who entertain 
them. We shall endeavour in this review to } 
more candid—a task not difficult, since we have 
read every page of this work with great pleasure, 
owing to the real interest attaching tothe events 
characters described, and the lively and 
amusing manner in which they are portray 
point out inconsistencies, and, with st 
greater ease, we A link we demolish some 
f ti ul’s assumptions concerning his 
we propose now 
iterary and historic 


nglish 
English humour. 


Sydney 
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father mutual them standing, shook hands with each, 
and welcomed them to Rome. He praised the Eng- 
lish clergy for their good and gg ful conduct, and 
their fi delity to the Holy See. He exhorted the 
youths to learning and piety, and said, ‘I hope you 
will do honour both to Rome and to your own coun- 
try.’” Such is the writer’s first personal rec lection 
Pope, and that Pope the illustrious Pius VII. 
atever we had read of the gentleness, condescen- 
sion, and sweetness of his speech, his manner, and 
his expression, was fully justified, realised, and 
made personal. It was not from what we had 
heard, but from what we had seen and experienced, 
that we must needs now revere and love him. The 
friendly and almost national g - hand, after 





asp of 





due homage had been willingly paid, between the 
Head of the Catholic Church, venerab i by his very 
age, and a youth who had nothing even to promise— 


the first exhortation on entering a course of ecclesi- 
astical study—its very inaugural discourse, from him 
whom he believed to be the fountain of spiritual wisdom 
on earth—these surely double tie not to be 
broken, but rather strengthened by every subsequent 
experience, 

The account of the conduct of Pius VIL, when 
taken a prisoner from Rome, is given in the very 
brightest colours, and an analogy is even drawn 
between him and St. Paul, when a prisoner in 
the imperial city. The fortitude with which the 
Pope submitted to his lot is said tohave been the 
result of early training as a monk; for what 
seemed privations and hardships to others, were 
to him matters of every-day life. Not only so, it 
is made to appear in this volume that the life of a 
consistent Pope is one of great self-denial as re- 
gards “creature comforts.” Leo XII. is repre- 
sented as rising at five o'clock, spending the early 
part of the day in meditation and prayer, and the 
celebration of the “ Divine Mysteries.” A cup of 
coffee or a basin of broth was all the sustenance 
he took till dinner-time, and then the dry New- 
foundland stock-fish, called in Italy bacca/a, was 
his ordinary and favourite food. Strange con- 
trast this with common opinion of the epicurean- 
ism of the Borgias! And yet more strange and 
more pleasing the account of the inward piety by 
which the misfortunes of Pius VII. were cheered 
and lightened: 

In fact, this previous lif 
to the care of Providence, 
the very necessaries of life were provided, but of cer- 
tainty that something would be found—the day by 
lay attention to spiritual or intellectual things, with- 
out domestic solicitudes or secular cares, that had 
filled up the monastic period of the Pope’s life—was 
only the practical illustration of a princip le which 
his early piety taught him at his mother’s knees: of 
reliance on God and simple surrender to His w ill. 
Thus ripened and strengthened, the principle must 
have become one of boundless trustfulness 
and unshaken faith. It was a_ confidence 
without anxiety in Him who feeds the fowls 
of the air and clothes the grass of the field. 
But under what circumstances? It was a trust in 
Him who bountifully caters for the sparrow, indeed ; 
but felt and expressed when the poor bird was actus ally 
in the kite’sclaws. It was a hope in Him who arrays 
His lilies more splendidly than Solomon in all his 
glery ; but sure and full, when the scythe was already 
levelled by the mower, bending to the stroke. 


formed a 


» of absolute abandonment 
of total ignorance whence 


In this way the four Popes are described, 
various indeed in their characters and abilities, 
yet all devoted and devout men; such men, in- 
leed, as will serve as models for any body of 
clergy, high or low. The pictures may be over- 
irawn, but we have no means of justifiably cooling 
down their warm tints, and we may hope they 
are substantially true. It is certain, however, 
that Protestant readers must alter their old con- 
victions before they will generally concede so 
many virtues to the Popes as are here claimed for 
them. But personal excellence exists in men of 
ul parties and churches, and it is an absurd error 
to judge of individual character by 
ceporate body to which it may belong. 

Interspersed with the lives of the Popes, Car- 
tinal Wiseman furnishes a vast amount of infor- 
mation as to Papal life; ecclesiastical lite at 
Rome in general; the political and economic acts 
of the several Papal governments, and the cha- 
racters and acts of contemporaries. Among 
instances of the latter class of relations we par- 
ticularly noticed an account of a visit of the 
late. Emperor Nicholas of —aey to Gre gory 
XVI. in 1845, when the Pope pleaded with 
him on behalf of his Roman Catholic subjects, 
who, especialiy the Poles, had suffered much 
persecution. What actually passed was never 

d, but the Pope declared that h e said to 
‘all that the Holy Ghost dictated to me: 


And that he had not speken vainly, with words that 


reve 


him 


had beaten the air, but that their strokes had been | 





| various details of which it is very rich. 


| character. 


| ordinary 


that of the } 
} volumes. 


| well placed and driven home, there was evidence 


| otherwise recorded. An English gentleman was in 
some part of the palace through which the imperial 
visitor passed as he returned from his interview, and 
| described his altered appearance. He had entered 
with his usual firm and royal aspect, grand as it 
was from statue-like features, stately frame, and | 
martial bearing, free and at his ease, with 
gracious looks and condescending gestures of saluta- 
tion. So he passed through the long suite of ante- 
rooms, the imperial eagle, glossy, fiery, ‘ with plumes 
unruffled, and with eye unquenched,” in all the 
glory of pinions which no flight had ever wedried, 
of beak and talon which no prey had yet re- | 


sisted. He came forth again with head un- | 
covered, and hair, if it can be said of man, dis- 


hevelled ; haggard and pale, looking as though in an 
hour he had passed through the condensation of a 
protracted fever; taking lung strides, with stooping 
shoulders, unobservant, unsaluting; he waited not 
for his carriage to come to the foot of the stairs, but 
rushed out into the outer court, and hurried away 
from apparently the scene of a discomfiture. It was 
the eagle dragged from his eyric among the clefts of 
the rocks, ‘‘ from his nest among the stars,” his 
feathers crumpled and his eye quelled by a power till 
then despised. 


We must remember that this, like so much of 
Macaulay’s history, is painting, and that there are | 
no means of knowing how far itis true to nature; 
but the character of Nicholas makes it all very 


probable. But we hasten to another department | 
of the book concerning literature and art, in 


Cardinal | 
Wiseman seems to delight in dilating upon tie 
glories of old Rome and the more modern trea- 
sures of the Vatican, and numerous details re- 
garding pgs and sculpture will be found 
scattered up and down the book. His anecdotes 
of literary men are still more numerous, and to a | 
few of these our space will cgmpel us to confine 
ourselves. He says a good deal of our country- 
man Lingard, partly, no doubt, from his being an | 
Englishman, but still more on account of his 
literary excellences and the worth of his private 


No one will venture to say that in the whole range 
of modern literature, or in the annals of the British 
clergy [Roman Catholic, of course], there is a naine 
that could have been more worthily inscribed, or 
would have shone more brightly, on the roll of Roman 
dignitaries than that of Ling: ard. No one 
could approach him and not “be charmed by the pre- 
valent temperament of his mind. A buoyancy, a 
playfulness, and a simplicity of manner and conver- 
sation ; an exquisite vein of satirical and critical | 
humour, incapable of causing pain to. any reasonable 
mind; a bending and pliant genius, which could adapt 
itself to every society, so as to become its idol—made 
him us much at home with the Bar of the Northern 
Circuit in the days of Brougham and Scarlett (the 
Bar presented him with his own portré ait), as with the 
young collegian who called to consult him at Hornby 
on some passage of Scripture or a classic. Buta 
soundness of judgment and a high tone of feeling, 
united to solid and varied learning, strong faith and 
sincere piety, supplied the deep concrete foundations 
on which rested those more elegant and airy external 
graces. Such was Lingard to all who knew him, sure 
to be loved if only known. 

The question is asked and discussed, Was 
Lingard ever a cardinal ? and the reply tells us 
what we did not before know, that that office 
dates not from the overt act of the appointment, 
but from the time when the Pope resolves in his 
own mind to confer the dignity ; so that a man 
may be a cardinal years before he himself knows 
it. But we proceed to notice another extra- 
literary character, Cardinal Angelo | 
Mai, whose reputation is world wide, and who 
has only recently been taken from the pur- 
suits to which he was devoted. The proofs | 
of his industry and zeal are contained in the | 

} 
j 








following literary monuments:—1. “ Scriptorum 
veterum nova Collectio,” in ten huge quarto 
2. “Classici scriptores ex Codicibus 
Vaticanis editi,” in ten volumes of smaller 
dimensions. 3. “ Spicilegium Romanum,” ten | 
volumes. 4. “Nova Patrum Bibliotheca,” of 
which six volumes had appeared at the time of 
his death. These great collections contain works 
never before known to the moderns, being, some 
of them, palimpsests, discovered by the cardinal. 
Such was-the work of Cicero, “ De Republica,” 
which he had the honour of giving to the world. 
Another work is just being published, although 
it was printed some years ago: the transcript of 
the celebrated manuscript of the Holy Scriptures 
known as the Codex Vaticanus. 

Cardinal Mai is fully described by our author, 
but we can only find space for the conclusion of 
the biographical sketch: 

Among Mai’s papers was found 


his sepulchral in- | 





scription in his own hand. 


| room, 


| religiou Ss, 


| minions; 
| sequel. 





It bas been engraven on 
the base of his monument, now erecting in his titular 
church of St. Anastasia. Benzoni, one of the most 
distinguished artists of Rome, is the sculptor chosen 
by Mai himself for the work. The following is the 
epitaph carved upon it: 
Qui doctis vigilans studiis mea tempora trivi, 
Bergomatum soboles, Angelus, hic jaceo. 
Purpureum mihi syrma dedit rubrumque galerum 
Roma, sed empyreum das mihi, Christe, polum. 
‘Te expectans, longas potui tolerare labores ; 
Nune mihi sit tecum dulcis et alta quies! 


The indulgent reader will perhaps accept the fol- 
lowing for a translation : 
I who my life in wakeful studies wore, 
Bergamo’s son, named Angelo, here lie ; 
The purple robe and crimson hat I bore 
Rome gave; Thou giv’st me, Christ, the empyreal sky. 
Awaiting Thee long toi) I could endure; 
So with Thee be my rest now, sweet, secure ! 


These observations and extracts will enable our 


| readers to form some correct conception of this 


volume, which we have read with great and sus- 
tained interest, and recommend with pleasure. 
We sat down with no intention of being critical, 
but if we had, a volume of between five and six 
hundred pages would easily have furnished mate- 
rials. There is something peculiar about the 
Cardinal's English, savouring perhaps of a foreign 
admixture; hence such words as insomnium for 
wakefulness, and matutinally for early: “he com- 
menced his morning so truly matutinally.” He 
talks about paintings being “indulged” in a 
and of others being “ uncomfortably ” 
situated. Such sentences as this often occur, 
strangely contrasted with the lucid simplicity o 
the style of Lingard: “ What Greek sculptor ex- 
pected his marbles—brittle to the touch of any 
boy’s pebbles, defaceable under long exposure to 
the elements—to be placed within the shelter, 
and not as soon erected on the roof, of a tem- 
ple?” Again: “Their relief after a, to them, 
harassing and. toilsome day.” The term 
used as a noun, is not peculiar 
to the Cardinal, but disfigures the writing of 
most English Roman Catholics. It is excessively 
ugly, and we should as soon say ‘a good” 
or ‘a handsome,” for a good man or a handsome 
woman, as talk about “a religious,’ when we 
meant a religious person. Besides, in this use of 
the word, as applicable only to monks and nuns, 
there is an unwarrantable appropriation of a 
quality shared by lay and clerical alike, the com- 
mon property of all good men and women. 
Another fault in the writing is an absurd profu- 
sion.of stops, placed, as they often are, to distract 
the reader and mar the sense. We the rather 
mention this, because careless pointing, or poins- 
ing on a wrong system, seems a growing fault 
among us. 








Views and Opinions of General Jacob. Edited 
by Captain Lewis. Petty. Second Editien. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1858. 
GENERAL JACOB, at present commander of the 
Scinde Irregular Horse, and Political Superin- 
tendent of the north-west frontier of Scinde, has 
for many years been known to the home public, 
as well as in India, for the very remarkable 
success of his military and administrative labours 
in Scinde. Those who have read his writings 
will not soon forget the character and genius of 
their author, which are indelibly impressed upon 
all that he has said or done. He has seen more 
than twenty years of active service; and since 
1841, when he was appointed commander of the 
Scinde Irregular Horse, he has been (with the 
exception of the time when he was commanding 
the British forces in the late Persian expedition) 


| continuously and most successfully occupied in 


the defence, the pacification, and the general 


| settlement and improvement of Upper Scinde 


and the north-west frontier of our Indian do- 
how successfully, we may see in the 
During this period he has raised, org ~ 
nised, and in the opinion of such men as Genera 
Napier, General Outram, and Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, brought “to perfection” (to quote their 
word) his celebrated regiments of native cavalry, 
formed on the silidar principle—of which more 
anon : formed entirely by his sole efforts, unaided 
or untrammelled by other military or govern- 


| mental authority, and by the systems and regu- 
lations prevailing in other parts of our Indian 


empire. Our limits of space and time prevent 
us from dwelling long on the incidents of the 
hill campaign of 1839-40 in Scinde, and the 


earlier achievements of General (then Lieutenan t) 
| Jacob, 
| or subjugation of the predatory tribes of the hills 


and his comrades, in the dispersion 


and of the frontier. At that date their means 
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and forces were very limited ; their mortality, on 
account only of the intense heat, fearful—amount- 
ing, On one occasion, in only three days’ easy 
marching, to nearly one-half (officers and men) 
of a small European party engaged, Lieutenant 
Jacob being the surviving oflicer; the thermo 
meter in their hospital shed stood, on that occasion, 
at 130° to 140°. Their enemy humerous 
and daring, always refusing quarter and fighting 
to the last, though invariably with 
frightful loss, by the Scind Irregular Horse. At 
that date, also, Lieutenant Jacob was the only 
artillery officer present on the scene; and yet, 
with his bullock-drawn artillery, such as it was, 
known to the artilleryman of later years as “ 


were 


} 
VNeacen, 


tile 
1) 


old beef affair,” he managed to traverse in all 


directions the supposed impassable hills of the 
robbers, and to bring them to terms in their own 
fastnesses, ‘wherein they had put their trust:” 
the constant field of his operations being the arid 
deserts of Scinde, where the scanty water 
salt as the sea; where noxious winds poi: 


was as 


ed the 


! . . ° . 
man against a criminal: the plunderers being always 


heated air; where the dust-storms often turned | 


the mid-day glare, in an instant, into palpable 
night; and where, as he himself reports, “ even 
at midnight, the wind across the pever-cooling 
sands was felt like the blast from a furnace.” 
Yet, in a few years, the fierce elements and the 


fiercer men of that district were subdued; some | 


of the means used, and their results, may be 


briefly seen in the following extracts, which also 


exemplify the character and principles of action 


last natives) who carried them out. In October 
1847, Major Jacob thus reports an affair under 
Lieutenant Merewether, his second in command: 


enemies, and made prisoners 120, in two hours’ tighting, 
the enemy resisting manfully the whole time, and 
obstinately refusing quarter. 560 dead bodies have 
been counted, and there are probably more lying 
about in the jungle. . . Our first year 
(1847) on the border was one of enormous bodily 
labour; we had literally to lie down to rest with our 
boots and swords on, for many months together. We 


considered, not as enemies, but as malefactors. . . 
fhe barbarians now feel (what they could hardly 
even imagine before) that strength, courage, and 
activ ay be possessed, in the highest degree, by 

so influenced by gentle and benevolent mo- 

Under the influence of this growing feeling, 
vhole tribes, within and without our border, amount- 
ing to more than twenty thousand souls, have totally 
abandoned their former predatory habits, and taken 
to peaceable pursuits. Even the Murrees are 

ginning to feel themselves disreputable. 

While of his own troopers the general re- 
ports : 

Every man of the Scind Irregular Horse is looked 
on and treated as a friend by all the coantry-folk. 

Relying on this feeling, brought about by 
English justice and constancy, and on the prowess 
and faithfulness of his own trained native 
troopers, he proceeds to say : 

The forts I pulled down, as impertinent to caralry, 
and peculiarly improper for Oriental border war, in 
which moral force is of such mighty power. 

The results of his labours are such as they 

The old mud fort of Khanghur 
has given place to the large and flourishing town 
of Jacobabad : 

Completely open, without the least a 
sort of defensive arrangement by means of walls or 
works, with bazaars containing some four hundred 
well-stocked shops. 

So General Jacot 


empt at any 


has built his house and 


nga * | slanted bite eanton t » Scindis ssert : has 
of the commander, and his officers and men (these | Planted his garden in the Scindian desert; has 


replaced its dearth of brackish water by supplies 
of good water in wells and tanks, “‘ sufficient for 
an army;” and has turned the robbers (who have 


fe ‘ | thns met their master, and know it) into sturdy 
133 men (Scind Irregular Horse) killed nearly 600 | . 


crushed the robbers by main force, and proved far | 


superior to them even in activity. And at that time 
but one regiment of the Scind Irregular Horse 
was on the frontier . . . At first the country 
appeared not to be habitable by man. It was a dreary 
waste of sand, swept for eight months in the year 


wholly deserted. Even at Khanghur (now Jacobabad) 
there were but five miserable families, amounting in 
all to about twenty souls. Our troops at Khanghur, 
Shahpoor, and the other posts, were shut up within 


| many others who might do what General Jacob | 


walls and intrenchments, completely isolated from | 


the country-folk. The troops were fed, both man 
and horse, as if on ship-board, by the commissariat 
department. ... Everything was as in a state of 
siege in an enemy’s country. Even the outpost of 


Shahpooor was, until the arrival of the Scind Irregular | 


Horse, supplied with every article of food from | 
- PP - | to the second object—the method employed—it 


Shikarpoor, a distance of sixty miles, at 
cost to the state. 
This state of things Major Jacob, on his ap- 


enormous 


late General Sir Charles Napier, undertook to 
remedy; and in what spirit he did his work, 
and with what results, appears by the following 
additional extracts from his writings: he, at once 
orders 

Entirely offensive measures on the part of the 
troops, the possibility of attack by the marauders 
never being contemplated. No defensive works what- 
ever allowed anywhere; existing ones destroyed or 
abandoned ; the troops always freely exposed, and 


possible. The people protected. . . . The plea of 
family blood-feud, or retaliation, in cases of murder, 
considered as an aggravating circumstance, as proving 
the most deliberate malice aforethought. 

Here we see a little quiet English energy and 
principle dealing with the “institutions” and pre- 
texts of barbarous ruffians, who, after all, only 
require a steady course of such treatment—Eng- 
lish principles backed, if needed, by English 
swords—to make them respectable. The gene- 
ral’s treatment of “caste,” as a pretext for mu- 
tiny in men who eat our salt and receive our pay, 
would be equally concise, energetic, salutary, and 
final. Further on he continues: 

No private person allowed to bear or possess arms 
without written permission. . . . The highest moral 
ground always taken in all dealings with predatory 
tribes, treating them always as of an inferior nuture 
80 long as they persist in their misdeeds; as merely vul- 
gar, criminal, and disreputable persons, with whom it 
Is a disgrace for respectable persons to have any 
dealings, &c. ; the feeling instilled into every (native) 


soldier employed being, on the contrary, that he is | 


by burning and noxious winds, and was almost | °UT Indian empire. 


and willing tillers of the soil, makers of roads, 
and diggers of canals, 

Which are bringing a great part even of the desert 
under cultivation, and are rapidly changing the whole 
face of the country from arid waste to corn-field and 
pasture. 

The man who has done, and so perfectly, such 
work as this—the method by which he has done 
it—the material which he has used, and made 
available for such ends—these are three objects of 


vital interest and importance, especially at this | 


time, when the same kind of work, more or less, has 
to be done over again throughout a great part of 
As regards the first of these 
three—the organiser, the ruling spirit—there are 


has done, if they were permitted by the “ autho- 
rities ” to carry out the same principles, and if 


“the right man” were more frequently “in the | 


right place; ” for, as General Jacob remarks in 
his Views and Opinions, it is the whole system 
of the native, and more especially of the Bengal 


army, which has failed in the late crisis, rather | 


than our officers, who have been its victims. As 


| was once successfully worked by Cromwell and 


| fatal influence of a timid, compromising, and over- | 
| indulgent system. 


his Ironsides, as now by General Jacob his 


pointment to command the frontier, under the | S°Wats and russaldars; it is more effective in 
| practice than elaborate in theory—we shall de- 


scribe it presently. As for the material, it is the 
same which has, in the late mutiny, failed, not 
from its own intrinsic defects, but under the 


These considerations at once 
introduce us to the chief points in General 
Jacob's Views and Opinions, viz., first, his silidar 


| system; second, the reorganisation of a native 


army for India. The silidar soldier is equipped, 


obstacles to rapid movements removed as much as | 00t by the State, but at his own cost; he is 


clothed, armed, mounted (if a trooper), fed, 
and even provided with means of carriage, by 
himself, and out of his own pay; hence, under a 


| good commander, a soldierly pride and emulation 


among his men conduce to efficiency; hence, 
also, their efficiency depends on their pay, out of 


| which they have to provide themselves with 


everything, whereas pay makes no difference in 
the efficiency of regulars, who are provided with 
everything by the State: 

If Government (says General Jacob) were to raise 
our pay, for each sowar (native trooper) and his horse 
to Rs. 45 instead of Rs. 30 monthly, with proportionate 


| increase to the superior ranks, a regular silidar cavalry 
| would speedily be formed, very far superior to any 


native cavalry now existing in the East in 
respect, vet costing the State, in time of peace, less 
two-thirds, and in time of war less than one-third 
cost of the present regu lar cavalry of the Bombay army. 
No compensation, commissariat charges, pensic 

any extra allowance whatever would be req 
under any circumstances, with the single excepti 
that, should the regiment be ordered to proceed on 
service to Europe, to Egypt, or elsewhere beyond sea, 


every 
4} 


/ 


altogether of a superior nature to the robber—a good ' passage for man, horse, followers, and baggage cattle, 


| would be supplied by the State. Such a cavalry 
would be available for service in any part of the 
world,—it would go anywhere, and do anything. 
Wherever there was purchase in money, it would 
subsist without any aid but its regular monthly pay; 
and it would carry with it the greatest military power 
at the smallest cost to the State: (p. 183.) 

General Jacob has unbounded confidence in the 
sepoy—especially the Mussulman of Hindostan 
(when trained and managed as he has trained 
and managed them)—as regards physique, courage, 
devotion, and every soldierly quality. As regards 
efficiency and rapidity of movement of the Scind 
Irregular Horse, he says: 

I have never found more than twelve hours’ warn- 
ing necessary to enable the whole corps of Scind Irre- 
gular Horse to commence a march of any length. 
For instance, in December 1845, when General Simp- 
son received orders to move a brigade from Hyder- 
abad to Bhawulpoor with all possible despatch, I was 
in the act of mounting my horse for parade, when 

| the assistant quarter-master-general rode up and 
asked me, from the General, when I should be ready 
to march. I replied that we were always ready ; and 
we actually did march the same day, reaching Roree 
with the whole regiment in perfect order, and fully 

| equipped, before a man of the “regular” troops 

| could be moved from Hyderabad (fifteen days after 

| our deparature), although they were aided by a “ bag- 

| gage corps,” by the commissariat department, the 
collector, and the police authorities, while the Scind 
Irregular Horse was wholly independent of all ex- 
ternal aid. 

Every silidar is obliged to keep himself in 
constant marching order, and to provide himself 
with carriage; thus the maximum of efficiency 

| and despatch and the mininum of delay and 
superfluity are simply attained. Such is the 
Silidar Corps, whose prowess and discipline in 
Scinde, and under their commander’s eye, have 
been warmly acknowledged and praised by the 
highest authorities. But would they behave as 
well elsewhere, and under other circumstances? 
Captain Pelly, who edits the Views and Opinions, 
answers this question for us in his preface; and 
shows us that, at the time when the mutiny was 
breaking out, one of these regiments, after being 
much harassed at sea on foreign service (a thing 
so trying to the caste and the temper of the 
| sepoy), was scattered to Kurrachee and other 
places, disaffected districts, under its native 
| officers, without a single European, and remained 
perfectly staunch; another regiment, on the 
north-west frontier, in the immediate neighbour- 
| hood of mutinous or disordered districts, and 
tempted by powerful rebel chiefs with constant 
secret overtures, betrayed the plotters, and re- 
mained “true to their salt.” Yet many of these 
men were drawn from the heart of mutinous dis- 
| tricts, where their own friends and blood-relations 
were probably more or lessimplicated in the rebel- 
lion. Such are General Jacob’s sepoys—posses- 
| sing all the excellent and soldierly qualities of 
| the sepoy of former years—whose loyalty and 
| endurance, and prowess in the field have been 
| abundantly tried and proved in Scinde, in the 
Affghan war, and in Persia, and whom, but for 
| the late Persian expedition, their commander 
| might have led against the mutineers; for he says 
of them (being grievously disappointed at their 
detention there): “I am as certain as I am of 
my own existence that they would do their duty 
as faithfully as any European on earth.” We 
| have no space to enter more minutely into details 
| of discipline—which are all described with equa 
clearness and precision by the General—from the 
moral ties between the men and their commander, 
to the make of a saddle or of a scabbard, the bore 
| of a rifle, and the question of “cloth pantaloon 
versus leather breeches for mounted men.” 

General Jacob is, undoubtedly, a born rule 
and organiser; and his men are, undoubtedly, the 
best native soldiers in the East. His example, 
however, and his method can be acted upon by 
others; he believes that the English gentleman— 
his panacea for India—can do anything with the 

| native, can make anything of him, while un- 
crippled by bad regulations, and while exerting 
his natural and ordained function of ruler of the 
Asiatic (who will not and cannot rule himself), 
instead of weakly giving in to his wild whims 
and cunning pretexts, and treating him like, and 
therefore making him as vicious and intolerable 
as, a spoilt child. We all know what Englishmen 
have done in the late crisis, when singly opposed 
to numbers, when isolated completely in mutinous 
districts ; we all know how Lieut. Osborne, 
unable through sickness to craw! out of his tent, 
overawed a mutinous multitude by prestige and 
moral power alone; and, in more peaceful cir- 
cumstances, “a single European officer in a large 
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district is often able,” says General Jacob, “ina! The Statute Book for England (Simpkin, | are scarcely fitted to the ponderous gravity of 
few years’ time, by the influence of personal | Marshall, and Co.) is a collection of the public | hexameter verse. Much of such stuff as these 
character alone, to multiply the wealth of the | statutes relating to the general law of England, | three lines is apt to pall upon the appetite: 
people, and of course the Government share of | issued in a cheap and popular form. It is edited | 7 am to say that the wedding is finally settled for Tuesday. 
that wealth fourfold.” by Mr. James Bigg, promises to be useful, and | Ah! my dear Miss Roper, you surely, surely can manage 
The necessity of a native army for India is | deserves support. | Not to let :t appear that I know of this odious matter. 
well argued by Captain Pelly in his preface, on An Antiseptic, by Bernard Rathbone (True- | The story “Who is the Thief ?”—a leaf out of 
the ground of the enormous expense of main- | love), is an attempt to establish that which isan | the correspondence of the London police—is 
taining an English army there, and of the expe- | exploded fallacy with all but visionary politicians, | capital, and reminds us forcibly of Mr. Wilkie 
diency of considering the numbers of our vast | that it is the duty of the State to find work for| Collins, The “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Indian population who depend for their subsis- | citizens. Table” is as sententious and full of matter as 
tence on military service. A Description of the Building at South Kensing- | ysual. In a few sentences he throws the Agis 
= = ton erected to receive the Sheepshanks’ Collection | of his protection over Mr. O’Brien in the matter 
Pictures, by Francis Fowke, Capt. R.E. | of the “Diamond Lens.” The passage deserves 
hapman and Hall), is precisely what it pro- | quotation: 
fesses to be. Plans and diagrams are given, and | “ since I had this experience, I hear that somebody 
these, with the detailed descriptions _ Ol the | else has related a similar story. I didn’t borrow it 
methods adopted to render the gallery 48 | for all that.—1 made a comparison at table some time 
effective as possible, may be profitably consulted | since, which has often been quoted, and received 
i ‘ : by those who have the control over art treasures, | many compliments. It was that of the mind of a 
literature, Mr. Hayward has “aimed at a general | whether public or private. bigot to the pupil of the eye; the more light you 
and comprehensive treatment of subjects and cha- Some Observations upon the Recent Addition of a | pour on it, the more it contracts. The simile is a 
racters, rather than the mere criticism of books ; } Reading-room to the British Museum, by William | very obvious, and, I suppose, I may now say a happy 
and a preference has been given to those which Hosking, Architect and Civil Engineer (Edward | °”¢} for it has just been shown me that it occurs in 
[he has] fortunately been able to enrich from | Granford),—The object of Mr. Hosking in this | # preface to certain political poems of Thomas Moore's, 
peculiar sources of information—such as the re- publication is to prove his claim to the merit of | Published long before my remark was reported. When 
iniscences of distinguis ‘riends and conten arta geal ; . : a person of fair character for literary honesty uses an 
miniscences of distinguished friends and contem- being the first to suggest to the trustees of the rdtis uated charac Y lesty U 
poraries.” Some of the articles included in the! British Museum the erection of a reduced | 28° Suc? 4s another has employed before him, the 
collection have already been reprinted in the |p...) wn . Ty | presumption is, that he has struck upon it, indepen- 
series issued by Mr. Murray and Messrs. Long- Pantheon a.com the plot of ground in the centre | dently, or unconsciously recalled it, supposing it his 
nen ib teller cee” Ge othe il of the Museum buildings. The plans and docu- | own. 
“The Art of Dining” (which originally appeared po te naps ita Pacpng are sufficient to} 7, must be remembered, however, that the 
in the Quarterly Review), has frequently been at- | 1 V i ‘ bo E “Sint (Ch Ree? 1 Hall) is accusation against Mr. O’Brien is not that he 
tributed to Mr. Ford, the author of “Murray’s|, ~.. ¢/70" an A ( ao op paste’ let | Umconset usly appropriated another man’s idea, 
Hand-book of Spain.” : 7 Tenens ge esa vO ar ae ag 2 ei 7 but that he denied all knowledge of that which is 
The volumes contain some interesting articles | 7,40 v ese tha etee Af that mar ae goog shown to have been brought within his notice. 
which must still live in the remembrance of the - caniwets: Sh pei ge * thas pamphlet (he Ky The Journal of Psychological Medicine and 
readers of the Kdinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. | nina a 2 be ga 0 le tag "ae Mental Pathology, by Forbes Winslow, treats 
rhe first opens with an article upon Lady | onl et od Sie B a“ any ' first of civilisation and its effect upon mental 
Holland’s “ Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith,” | > ee, +. ee eee development; the legal doctrine of responsibility 
from the Edinburgh Review. This is followed by . in cases of insanity is next examined, and shown 
a review of Mr. Dyce’s “Recollections of the a - = met : to be physiologically false. This is followed by 
Table-talk of Samuel Rogers,” from the same PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. | a detailed account of insanity and lunatic 
periodical. The article on James Smith is from res , ; Ns ata | asylums in Norway. _ “Mind and Body” is a 
the Law Magazine; the obituary notices of Lord The Vv estminster Review issues a number more | thoughtful article, pointing out their intimate 
Melbourne, General Von Radowitz, and Pierre | than usually interesting. It is not difficult to| relationship. “Drunken Insanity” is treated of 
Dupont are from the Morning Chronicle; the detect the style ol a brilliant and well-known | as a definite disease ; and, lastly, Charlotte Bronte 
“Summary of the Crimean Campaign” is from the Comtist se the oe antisie ag the “Religion of | is taken as a psychological study, and the strange 
North Retitah Review: and the articles on “ Ame- Positivism ; the articles on * The Recollections of | story of her life is used ‘to illustrate the modern 
rican Orators and Statesmen,” “ Journalism in | Shelley and Byron,” and on “China, Past and | doctrines of mental physiology. _ . 
France,” and “The Imitative Powers of Music,” | Present,” are clever and full of matter. Perhaps| The Jrish Metropolitan Magazine is a sort of 
are from the Quarterly Review. Asan addition to | t#¢ ™8* valuable article is that which sums up | rival of the Dublin It contains some clever con- 
the now numerous collections of the same kind | the whole of the vexed question about Medical | tributions, most noteworthy of which are a paper 


Biographical and Critical Essays. Reprinted from (C 
teviews, with Additions and Corrections. By | ¢, 
A, Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. London: Longmans. 
In selecting the materials for these two hand- 
some volumes, from among the great mass of his 
valuable contributions to critical and periodical 





this of Mr. Hay-vard’s is very valuable. Reform; the subject is now before the public, and | on Ornithology, the Romance of Art, and an essay 
eee O°) | all the arguments and facts are here put in an | on modern biography and biographers. 

reid, Sin Penis _ _ | intelligible form, —v The second number of the Englishwoman’s Jour- 

On the Management of Landed Property in the| Bentley’s opens with an article in favour of the | naJ is mainly devoted to biographies of dis- 





Highlands of Scotland. By George C. Mackay. | new ministry. “ Rushing Headlong into Mar- | tinguished ladies, such as Miss Nightingale, and 
(Edinburgh : Blackwood.)—A practical essay, | riage” is, we suppose, apropos of the question— | Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the female physician, 
reprinted from a Scotch newspaper, abounding in | “Can a man marry upon 300/. a-year?” There | with some respectable poetry. 





useful information and suggestions, by one who | is a good retrospective review of Horace Valpole The Ladies’ Companion has the fashions, tales, 
possesses an intimate acquaintance with his | by “Monkshood,” and an interesting account of poetry, and light essays suited to its character. 
subject. | Dr. Yvan’s experiences in Canton,—a subject | The Sanitary Review, edited by Dr. Richardson, 


Fosteriana: consisting of Thovghts, Reflections, | particularly appropriate at the present moment. | continues its career of usefulness. As its title 
and Criticisms of John Foster. Vdited by Henry | Titan has an article upon the Leviathan, evi- | implies, its objects are the promotion of the 
G. Bohn. (London: Bohn.)—This is not a mere | dently designed for the special glorification of | public health. Hence it treats of the recent 
reprint of Mr. Foster’s contributions to the | Mr. Brunel. We cannot admire the spirit in | startling report of the British Army Commis- 
Eclectic Lee view, buta collection of passages ga- | which the article on universities is written; | sion; of the necessity for making physiology a 
thered from them which Mr. Bohn has deemed | because we are not disposed to admit the supe- | branch of education; of the powers of alcohol; 
worthy of preservation. Mr. Bohn is an enthu-| riority of pipe-smoking, beer-drinking, and | pesides a multitude of communications on lesser 
siastic admirer of Foster, esteeming him more | schlager-slashing Heidelberg and Bonn over topics. 
highly than we do; and he has published in his | Oxford and Cambridge, nor do we believe that| ‘The Scottish Review also treats of alcohol. The 
“Standard Library,” in ten volumes, the acknow- | to the undergraduate, life in an English uni- | next most important paper is entitied “The 
ledged, works of the essayist. ‘The present | versity is the continuous delirium tremens which | Field of Filibusters,” an excellent sketch of the 
volume, consisting of gleanings from papers not | the author of this article represents it to be. | district invaded by Walker and his gang. 


worth preserving in their entirety, is an appendix, | Mr. Froude once gave a description of it, in| The seventh and eighth parts of the Compre- 
which will not only be welcome to the possessors | which there was quite as much distortion, but | hensive History of England bring down the history 
of the series, but will, we suspect, please the | which was much more epigrammatic. | to the year 1485. The specialty of this admirable 
general reader more than any of the rest, as there Meliora: « Quarterly Review of Social Science ' work is, that it is a history of the English people 


is more variety of topic, and the treatment is | (Partridge and Co.) is a collection of essays { eyen more than of the English kings, and it de- 

more popular. The larger portion of this volume | intended to have a reforming tendency. The | gseribes minutely the social condition, manners, 

consists of reviews of voyages and travels. title is an old one, and has been already affixed | customs, and laws of every epoch. It is also 
Boyd's Marine Viaduct, or Continental Railway | to collections of essays, with which it was some- | profusely illustrated with excellent engravings. 

Bridge between England and Franec, is published | what unwise on the part of the projectors of this | [¢ should be read in all schools. ‘ 

by its author, and is a pamphlet, accompanied by | new enterprise to challenge a comparison. The Part V. of Chambers’s Chronicle of the Revolt in 

plans and calculations, &c., designed to prove the | articles in this opening number are directed | Jndia is a well-written narrative, illustrated with 

feasibility of a viaduct across the Straits of | against intemperance, over-speculation, prosti- | engravings. 

Dover, secure enough for a railway, and lofty \ tution, ignorance, and crime. The aim isagood| Parts XX. and XXI. of Routledge’s Shakspeare, 

enough to permit the largest vessels to pass | one, and therefore we bid thenew-comer a cordial | edited by H. Staunton, and illustrated by Gilbert, 


Slash: : ig “ a ‘ | . ° i ‘ pet 7 rs > 
beneath its roadway. Without expressing any | welcome, and wish him all due success. contain “ Pericles” and “Twelfth Night.’ 
opinion as to the engineering merits of such a The Atlantic Monthly contains some capital! The /elston Grammar-school Magazine and the 


scheme, we think that there are sufficient political | articles. That on “The Hundred Days” is | London University Magazine are two periodicals 
considerations to prevent it from being seriously | evidently from the pen of one who was a personal | written by students, and highly creditable to 





contemplated. va spectator of that wonderful drama enacted in | their authors. 
Practice versus Theory (Effingham Wilson) | Europe during the career. of Napoleon. It is} The Lnaglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine has 


contains a few suggestions by a Royal Engineer | written spiritedly and with a spice of hero-| an article on “Woman's Work,” some good 
for increasing the efficiency of that corps. One} worship. The “Amours de Voyage” begins to be | cookery recipes, and a patchwork design for the 
of the most important of these suggestions is, | rather tiresome; Claude, the hero, is a Fifth-| work-table. __ ¢ 

that all G yvernment works should be erected | avenue coxcomb of the first water, and the The Boy’s Own Magazine is, as usual, a plea- 
under the superintendence of the Royal Engineers. | adventures of a few Americans on the Continent | sant mixture of adventure with natural history. 
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ae Tay el or some other 
: “ti is cruel to beat a crip ple with his 
But if the cripple, out of temper 
with ‘himself and all the world besides, i 
into his head to belabour 
what can be said? 


himself with his own 


compassionate and advance to save him from the 
consequences of his own | if 
man has a club foot, an ugly wen upon his 
face, it is not exactly the business of any one to 


f he chooses to parade the one or the 
other it is his own business. So again if a people or 
nation have a peculiarity—ar 
feels sore, perhaps, 
by other people. 
h arg _ take tl 


idiosyncrasy—it 
if it is made the objec 
But it is with nations 
1eir own likeness. 
a featare which 
people consic der a pa es he or a defect, and may 
take pains to set it “7 as a mendicant exposes 
the stump of a limb. 

judge who nade fun of 


“sprightly Ree ie 
whitch s a str anges must mentioi 
uttention to them | by 
we cannot help i 
taking n otice of the aomeaye they take of 


’ their own act and 


an natiadien ououiinulée to place before 
It is well known that the French 
1c worst linguists in the wea 
, indeed, the classical 
have produced scholars of 
Oriental languages; ) 
i As there is one a. 
5 that there should 
be but one language for the 
that language the French, so that all mankind 
and find their bread or 


China, — or Finland, as in the department 
i A writer in La Presse hits off very 
pleasantly this peculiarity in his countrymen. 
is plain that Alfred Assollant, with all his affected 
contempt for the philologue, belongs himself to 
the class of philologues. The dark, deformed 
fond of tobacco and Strasburg beer, 
whom he finds seated on the ruins of the Castle of 
Heidelberg, and who, introducing himself by eul )- 
gising Klaproth, makes a good foreground, may 

a verity for all we know, but the languas ge > put oon 
his mouth is the writer 
all Seerined witha of eve 
mer Mongol, Chinese, 
his life in demonstrating 








{ Carthaginian the Arabic, 
the Z ni, the Zend the i 
the Greek, the er. 


spoken by Racine and CO 
guage supposes the same origin, ihe nce it t follow S 
that we all descend from Adam 
not wrong, and deceives us never.” 
statement the writer gives his consent, and per- 
mits his dried, little, black man to proceed: 
fact, if the Turks did not exist the French would 
be the most ignorant of people. 





1, that the Bible is 


learned of the ——. confessed 





> Jnitia Fs sol, 


beer-drinking, tobacco-smoking 
never said this. 


an academician, but there 
should be versed in Mantchou-Tartar. 
of the philologist exposes the peculiarity of his 


nN is tren, that in France four or fi 
I , two or three hundred the 
and th iree or four tl iousand the German, tl 
; but the whole world endeave 
the Fre neh language. 


out accent, and this.is a 
trious old man can do, and t this I would not g 
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is ered boldly 
npr of St. Petersburg anc s honoured | 
favour of the Czar } Nichol as. He spoke to 
rfection the brogue (charabia) of Saint Flour. 
And would you that a Prenclinen should study 
Russian, German, or English! No, Sir, we shall 
previously conserve the glorious ignorance which our 
fathers have legacied to us, and which they received 
as a heritage from the Greeks and Romans. Our 
laziness serves us better than the finest gifts of genius 
and science. Before a hundred years, Sir, the entire 
world shall speak the purest French, and will be at 
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statement is nevertheless 
has a right to be poor— 
in England one may be poor, yet has no 
g His poverty is not respected; his 
efforts to surmount ; 
events, he is not put to the risks of a quéte. 
English law entitles him to a house ¢ 
ps, little deserving of 
iti Are our laws better o 


In France no one 


to undertake the reconstruction of the Tower of Babe 1 


from the point where the first builders left it. 

Assollant, who is a philologue, and who pre- 
tends to amuse himself with the order of philo- 
logues, has many smart observations at the 
expense of his monolingual countrymen. All 
good, every human improvement, will be effected 
by means of the French language. It is the 
language which shall unite nations, and bind 
man to man together. The Russians wish 
civilise China; the English, Hindostan; the 
French, Africa; the North Americans, South 
America. i hat arm does all these people em- 
ploy? The Bible, the cannon, and cotton, or al 
three together. It is clear that these will cong 
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and that steam, the telegraph, and printing 
open the entire world to the children of Adam. 





One of ‘the interlocutions has some truth in it, 
but only some truth. In the d 
human family shall be united together they must 
have acapital Why not Pekin, or Paris, or 
London ? or Paris in preference to one or the 
other ? And why Paris in preference to Londo: 

or Pekin? ‘“ Because,” sa} I 





. 
1ys when the 





the writer ‘Pa 











is the sole city in the world where the stranger i: 
treate l as a friend; the sole city where no regard 
is pai d to colour or the cut of a coat, or to the 
name he bears, or to his money; the only one 
whose monuments, libraries, and out-door amuse- 
ments oa open to all the world ; the only one 
which + ving man may regard from the first 


rs as his country.” ‘There is some truth 


and some romance in this statement. It is true 
that no attention is paid to the cut of any man’s 
coat in the huge ville; bu : I 

; Cétrange r soit traité en amt must be left to indi- 
vidual experience. London is described as an 
immense provincial town, “choke-full of men, 
manufactories, chimneys, smoke, and mud; a 
desert of bricks, where nothing relieves the view; 
where misery is hideous and riches is insolent ;” 
—prepare for hard words—“ where the highest / 
and meanest citizen is lifted up with self-pride, 
and hatred and despi 1e1 ur! 
should say that busines 
that there is no time for a m: un to he 
bour. S$ ys 
thinks cannot become the 
Paris is the centre of civil 
can come from any other quarter. T 
the matter is simply this: under the ) 
similitude the author confesses the narrowness of 
his countrymen; he laughs at it, but at the same 
time he would have all men to belicve that France 
is the most cosmopolitan city in the wor 

Etudes sur PAngl terre en 1843 et 1844, par 

M. Léon Faucher, is rather a 
ance. With much truth, v1 
many mistakes of his own. WHe reviews our 
social economy. He touches a few sore points. 
Ife approves himself an observer in green or blue 
spectacles. He desires, no doul t, to do us justice 
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vu 4 nionde 





uc ch a 











as a people; but, ignorant of our laws and institu- 
tions, he sometimes does us an injustice I 

the poverty of our population in quarters where 
every one may see it; he i th 
dens of Manchester and Liv t does 





not exactly see why there should be 
mise ry at all. He forgets that we a 
; \ } + . \ +Y 
aining peoples that we are an ind 
ople, and that never solicit the aid. of the muni- 
cipality or of the Gieamnnient until the last 
- omen t, when merit and virtue have > att 


, braves all, and succumbs only w 








bicod succumb. It appears true of Er 18 
it was predicated of Israel: “The p shall 


never cease out of the land.” If there are no 
poor in France, it is due to other causes 
excessive re ype in the | 
hard times. We are contented to bear with the 








s | criticisn of foreign statesmen. ‘There are poor 











| in our streets, in our lanes, in our highy 


But certainly more efforts are made by 
Frenchman to relieve himself from 
sity of having to avail himself of what 
van render him, than the Englishman 
He strives to live within 
unless striken with some grav« 
Ci mt amity, gen n onthe manages to do so. The French- 
ircumstances wheretwo E ner l- 
The Frenclis area sober 


does in similar cases. 





men would starv 
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may not be good for Ex 


es more than is generally 
of natural history; 
lomestic history — are 





descen ds to poit nts of « 
seldom noticed in compilations of this kir 

An interesting article appears in the r uries 
’ various industries 
e condense a few particulars 
respecting printing and booksellers. 
, thirteen years after the appearance 
of the first’ ‘Bibl le nig Guttenberg, at Mentz—two 


mrottnaes ‘of Subiac, in the 
rst Sige ~ andl of their art 








pass with good reason 
books —_ in It aly. 
tists publishe ed there 
¢ “equally pretended that 
1S, Giov: anni and Vindeli Spi 
srodhneed presses into Venice in 
y had established 
himself in 1471, and to whom belongs the merit 
of aang 8 given to the types remarkable neatness 
The typos Ig gga pe netrat ed into 
afillan yor the same 
Giovanni Galeazz t 
i , printin ng ma de its appearance 





the Hebrew characte 








with the sole aid of 
called the second invento I 
other hand he erected at Colle (?) 
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on P ; . hi? aa > sh 
of Gemignano, there was an estal lishment of the 


several works printed in 
mont before the close o 


f the fifteenth century. 
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is not the less known to the erudites that, in the! of which twenty-five belong to the pro- 
following century, Givlito, a native of Trino, had vince of Genoa, and thirty-two to the 
a printing-office in his native country, before | city of Turin alone. The thirty-two printing- 
establishing one at Venice, and that the cele- | houses of the latter city employ 780 compositors 


brated Torrentino himself exercised this industry | and 193 presses, of which 146 are hand presses, and | 


Nearly about the same time | 47 mechanical presses. In Lombardy there are 
Padua, Naples, Messina, Palermo, and Parma 62 printing-houses, with 316 presses, 700 com- 
were in possession of printing-offices. Thus the | positors, and 220 youths or apprentices. Milan 
art of printing spread itself into all the towns of | has 37 printing-houses, including the Royal 
Italy shortly after its discovery. Italy was pre- | printing-house, with 230 presses, six of which are 
pared to receive it, thanks to the high degree of | mechanical, and 600 workmen, of which 540 earn 
intellectual culture it then possessed. One thing | daily 1f. 32c. (or about 1s. 4d. English), and 60 
: . . es . © — ‘ *. s : 
worthy of remark is, that this art raised itself to | lads. Twenty-five other printing-houses are 
the first rank among us (the Italians) soon after | scattered through the provinces, employing com- 
its appearance, and posterity still venerates the | positors and lads proportionably. Italy—especi- 
names of the Aldi, Elzevir, of Giolito and | ally Sardinia—from all these facts, has reason to 
Comino. The name of Aldo Minutio must be | be proud of its press. It makes progress, and is 
placed in the first rank of all those to whom this | destined to make progress. In the typographic 
art is indebted. Born at Bossano, in the Roman | art we have witnessed as good specimens as any 
: —— qn aen. re some et = peemet ige - are issued from the presses of England or 
he went to Venice, where, in 1494, he opened a, france. 
printing-house. In the course of twenty years | Those who have read Southey’s “Cid” may be 
: published a great number of Greek and Latin | pleased to know that a new edition of this poem 
assic authors. He founded even in his house has appeared in the original text, with a French 
an academy, where Greek was taught, in order that | translation, notes, and a vocabulary by M. Damas- 
his editions should be the more correct. A | Hinard—Poéme du Cid. It has been issued by 
number of learned men were inscribed in it, | the Imperial Printing-office. The typography is 
among others Bembo and Novagero. In the beautiful. As to the merits of the translation 
dedication which he makes to Alberto Pio, Lord | we cannot offer an opinion. The story is too well 
of Carpi, of certain of the works of Aristotle, | known to bear repetition 
- ’ : ¥ ° 
Aldus says, that he had continual recourse to! Le Dictionnaire francais illustré et Encyclopédie 
well-instructed men to collate the ancient texts, | universelle, by Dupiney de Vorepierre, meets with 
and among others to the celebrated physician | great reception. This is not the place to submit 
and philosopher, Leoniceno, of Lonigo; and to | it to severe criticism; but unless it exceeds in 
Laurentio Maggiolo, of Geneva, a man of vast | accuracy the majority of French encyclopedias 
erudition. He caused researches to be made at and biographical dictionaries, in spite of its typo- 
Rome, Florence, Milan, in Greece and Great | graphy and embellishments, it will not be satis- 
Britain, to recover the translations made by | factory—it will not be a work to be relied upon. 
Leonard Aretin of the moral, political, and eco- | For every piece of accurate information in science 
nomical works of Aristotle. He became the| the Frenchman is obliged to fall back upon 
friend of Erasmus, of Rotterdam; and the cele- | English and German sources. What information 
a Dutchman said, that if any beneficent | his own countrymen can afford him is denied 
divinity of literature had aided this great typo- | by the unsatisfactory state of the public 
graphist, not a single ancient Latin, Greek, | librarics. These groan under the weight of 
Hebrew, or Chaldean book would have remained | erudition. They are repositories of human wisdom 
inedited. Aldus was a good paymaster to | and learning with locks set upon them, which no 
scholars, and these were not ungrateful towards | key can be found, seemingly; to open. 
him. Huugarians and Poles sent him texts, and | 
even presents. Aldus was a true artist. He ; 
was never satisfied with imperfect performances. FRANCE. 
His desire was always to do better. Every error | 
pointed out to him in his editions was paid with | Histoire des Principaux Ecrivains Frangais depuis 
crowns of gold. Such was his love for the art to, U’Origine de la Littérature jusqu’a nos Jours. 
which he had sacrificed all, that, in a Latin pre-| Par Antonis Rocue, Directeur de l’Educa- 
face, he says, that ever since he had devoted| tional Institute de Londres. (“History of the 
ps gps te — - _ — a = hour rs in ; ad pe os Tome . 
- Toavoid the calls of mere literary | aris: G. Borrani. London: Williams anc 
loungers, he is said to have affixed on the door of | Norgate. 1858. 
his study, in large letters: “He who has not | Pexmaps there is no class of books in which the 
business to transact, let him not enter; and he | possession or lack of literary competence be- 
who has business, let him depart as soon as it is | comes more sensible, or exercises more influence 
finished.” Not a bad practical hint for modern | upon the general result, whether for success or 
editors. He invented the characters which | failure, than the class of original compilations 
— ro rg) _ name of italics.| such as the volume before us. The firm grasp 
‘rom his edition of Virgil, in 1500, he em-| of the subject, the measured estimate of its 
s ; as ‘ 

ployed these characters only. He reformed | several aspects, the clear method, the easy, read- 
the _— ae: and rendered them | able, unpretentious style, tell all at their full 
more elegant. One has only to step into | value, and stamp the book asa trustworthy and 
the King’s Library of the British Museum, and permanent amet , 
to survey the specimens of early typography, so} M. Roche’s work is a highly favourable speci- 
ong ning J arranged by the present keeper, | men of its class. His long practical exercise of 
Mr. Jones, to discover how deeply indebted the | acquirements both sound and extensive pecu- 
art of printing has been to Aldus. In passing, | liarly qualifies him for the task, which he has here 
we may say, that no library in Europe, so far as | undertaken, of giving a résumé of French litera- 
Ww : ns —— is — ot supplying to the eye | ture in the works and personal characteristics of 
a better history of the typographic art. Intes- | its chiefs; and he executes it in a manner at 
tine troubles in the Italian States interfered with | once so solid and so attractive—with a clearness 
the arts under every form for several generations. | and terseness which may even be called spark- 
Typography suffered among the others. Types | ling—that we are tempted to regret its being 
+ ae of the clumsy agg 4 of the Seven Dials; | more especially destined for “jeunes personnes” 

1e paper was coarse. The one and the other |—which in some respects curbs and circum- 
sufficed the ballad-monger. The renaissance of | scribes its scope. But no one who wants to 
pag h acho ebay _ en a of Italy, acquaint himself with the facts of French litera- 
as it has been due to the Didots of France, and | ture well, pleasantly, and s y, will disdai 
the Baskervillesef Kealend. Thess typogranbers | imagine Fun if ae aa ‘f 
“rhere ing : se typographers | imagine himself a young lady for the nonce, i 
did their best to accustom the eyes of readers to | that is the passport to such satisfactory teaching; 
the impressions of type better cut, and to the | nor will he find himself offensively patronised or 
cae ae 7 ne in ayy’ oe than then | spoken down to, but treated like a reasonable 
prevaied,. ook is twice a book as it is pre- | being in search of serious i atin 
I a K as re eing in search of serious information. 

sentable. Fine conceptions of the poet or the | M. Roche does not propose to exhaust his sub- 
historian gain by the typographic art well | ject by hunting up every author who deserves a 
-mployed. \ irgil printed on tea paper, with the | niche in a biographical dictionary, but fastens on 
— of oi Persea, would find a reluctant | some score of eminent men as representatives of 
audience, Nonsense passes for some sense, | the whole body of the literature. His preface 
( ecasionally, on hot-pressed post and in clear cut | professes to reproduce the accepted verdicts of 
type. But to return. It is a statistical fact | criticism on these authors; yet we do not find 


in these provinces. 


} 
he 
ra 








worthy of being recorded, that, after many politi- | any unwillingness to speak out for himself, or any 
cal vicissitudes, there are at present in the | proneness to move in the orthodox rut, if it does 
than 100 


seardinic Ste < } ) € i h 
Sardinian States more presses, | not happen to be also the right one. The present 





volume treats individually of Corneille, Paseal, 
| and Port-Royal, Molitre, Madame de Sévigné, 
| Lafontaine, Bossuet, and Boileau. These se- 
parate notices are preceded by three extremely 
interesting and informing chapters on the Origin 
and Formation of the Language; its Develop- 
ment and Progress in the Sixteenth Century; 
and its Maturity and Perfection in the Seven- 
teenth. We pass from the first extant specimen 
of the langue d’oyl in 842 to Villehardouin, the 
first chronicler in Romance language, and Join- 
ville, “premier prosateur vraiment Frangais.” 
Here we find Ronsard creating that noli me tan- 
gere of French verse, the alternation of rhyme 
masculine and feminine; there, Malherbe ela- 
borating for three years an ode to console a 
piteous widower, who was a cosy husband again 
before the day of presentation; anon, those con- 
sumedly slow soirées of the Hotel de Rambouillet 
peopled by the précieuses (laughed into extinction 
later by Moliére), and where the summum bonum, 
in exchange for a little pleasant flirtation and 
nonsense, consisted in “starting a subject—a word 
for instance—examining it under all its aspects 
with punctilious care, and admitting or rejecting 
it by majority of votes.” Here, to return from 
the sixteenth to the fifteenth century, is a racy 
sketch of the scapegrace Villon, “le premier 
poéte du peuple :” 

The life of Villon is but little known. An offspring 
of Paris, born of poor parents, he associated early with 
bad companions, and plunged into all the squalor of 
vice. His pettiest larcenies were thieving the publi- 
can’s wine, the poulterer’s fowl, or the fish of the 
ladies of the halle. At last, his swindles and his 
thefts earned him a prison and a sentence of death. 
Within the bolts of the Chatelet, Villon kept up his 
spirit, his wit, his devil-may-careism, his buffoonery, 
strained even to foulness. He writes his epitaph and 
his will in verse. To his attorney he bequeaths a 
ballad by way of payment; to the publicans, his 
debts; to a drunkard, his empty butt; to gamblers, 
his cards and dice; his curse to the bailiff who ar- 
rested him; two law-suits to an extra fat friend, to 
correct his full habit; and, finally, his carcase to 
“erandam earth,” commiserating the worms, who will 
find “little fat, so hard has hunger treated him.” He 
jokes about the Montfaucon gibbet, ‘‘ where his body 
will be washed by the rain, dried by the sun, jerked 
hither and thither by the wind, already dust and 
ashes.” Villon is prepared to die as he has lived. He 
only asks “ his human brothers who survive him to 
pray God to be pleased to pardon him; and, if they 
take offence at this name of brother from the mouth of 
a man slain by justice, let them remember that all 
men are not of sober mind, and that he especially has 
had only so much good sense as God lent him ;” and he 
adds, like a true satirist, that he could not succeed, and 
for sufficient reason, in borrowing any from his contem- 
poraries. Villon was not hung. He appealed, and the 
sentence was quashed. Hardly was he at liberty when 
he resumed his career of debauch and thievery. He 
was again arrested, and found himself under a second 
capital sentence. This time he regarded himself as 
lost beyond all hope, and he was writing his adieu to 
life when Louis XI., whom the account of his grdces 
amused, pardoned him. The end of this poet-thief is 
unknown. Amid a life spent between famine, gaol, 
and gallows, Villon shows himself sometimes a poet 
graceful and delicate as Charles of Orleans. The 
charming “ Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis” is 
universally known. He calls up all the celebrated 
beauties, compares the memory of them to a shadow, 
a passing sound which echoes the voice on river or 
lake, and ends each stanza with a touching burden 
which consigns them al! to nothingness, like the 
snows of last year. These ideas of human frailty 
continually recur to Villon’s pen, and confer upon 
his verses traits of strength and a philosophic tinge un- 
known to Charles of Orleans. Thus, even while 
singing the streets and cross-ways of Paris, he 
says, apropos of the Cimetiére des Innocens: “ There 
are heads which once bowed one to another, these 
masters, those servants. Sweet Jesus, pardon them !” 
he adds like a good Christian. He describes with 
admirable vigour the destruction of man. Nothing 
is forgotten, neither “the death-sweat, nor the 
shuddering, nor the swelling throat, nor the sodden 
flesh, nor the starting veins, nor the despair, 
nor the gall which bursts the heart, nor the parting 
from children, brothers, and friends; for 

‘Et méme Pfris ou Héléne, 
Quiconque meurt meurt & (avec) douleur. 

One would fancy it Bossuet with his Christian 
melancholy. Villon rises to philosophic reflections 
of which the instances are rare before him; and they 
occur to him even in the pieces where he shamelessly 
narrates his vagabond and cheating life. Thus, even 
while boasting his dexterity 

“A voler devant et derritre,” 
| he adds, as if to excuse himself: 
“ Hélas! pauvreté fut mon héritage ; 
Et l’on sait que dans pauvreté 
Ne git pas trop grand’ loyauté.” 
The account of Lafontaine, with his childish 
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simplicity of heart, so exquisitely cteruied in 
his fables, his inconceivable absence of mind, and 
his deplorably irregular life, 
novelty to the student of French literary biog- 
raphy, but is extremely interesting and capti- 
vating. ‘This is the old age of the delightful poet, 
overwhelmed by the de: ath of his des irest friend, 
Madame de la Sablitre:— 

Lafontaine decl 


sion. The only article of the New Testament which 


he could not accept was the eternity of punishment | 


in the future life. ‘ I cannot comprehend,” he would 
say, “how this eternity can be reconciled with the 
beneficence of God.” . The conferences which prepared 
his conversion lasted a dozen days. The nurse who 
attended him, fearing he would be fatigued, said one 
day to the priest, ‘Ol! don’t torment him so much ; 
he is more fool than knave. God will never have the 
heart to damn him.” When Lafontaine professed 
himself convinced, the priest who assisted him ex- 
acted, before giving him confession, that he should 
undertake to apolo e publicly for having written his 
‘Contes’ (tales in verse of a very lice ntious character), 

and to employ his t alents henceforward only in pious 
works. He was somewhat loath to consent to this 
public penance; he could not imagine that the book 
was baneful. 
that the “bon homme” (Lafontaine’s designation 
among his friends) was sincere in his protestations. A 
priest was exhorting him to prayer and almsdeeds. 
“ Ag for almsdeeds,” 
form them; I possess nothing. 
assign me 100 copies. 
can sell them for the poor.’ Lafontaine re- 
covered his health. Then he had to seek a new home, 
and quit the house of Madame de la Sablire, where 
he had dwelt for twenty years. He had left it, never 
to re-enter, when he met in the street M. d'Hervart, 
one of his friends, who said to him: ** Mv dear La- 
fontaine, I was looking for vou, to beg you to come 
and live with me.” “1 was coming,” replied Lafon- 
taine: areply of touching simplicity, and well worthy 
of the man who had been the faithful friend of fallen 
Fouquet, and who always found so many devoted 
friends. j ; 


The once all-formidable name of Boileau has | 


excited little reverence for the last half-century, at 
least in England. The reader of M. Roche will 


learn, at any rate, to respect the character of the | 


man who begged permission to sacrifice his own 
pension in order that that of Corneille might 
be resumed, and whose critical taste insisted that 
a spade, though tinkered by the Grand Mo- 
narque himself, must still be called a spade: 

7 ‘ 

The king even had no immunity from the critic's 
outspokenness. One day, he asked his opinion of 
some verses which he had amused himself by com- 
posing. ‘‘ Sire,” 
is impossible to your majesty. You determined to 
write some bad verses, and you have succeeded to 
perfection !” 

The following tender verses by Ducis, in honour 
of the sweet sister-wives of thebr others Corneille, 
are too charming to be left unquoted, or to be 
mauled by any attempt at translation: 

Ce n'étaiént que de bonnes metres, 
Des femmes a leurs maris cheres, 
Qui les aimaient jusqu’ au trép 
Deux tendres sceurs qui, sans d 
Veillaient au vonheur des deux fi 
Filant beaucoup, n’écrivant pas. 
Les deux miisous n’en faisaient qu'une ; 
Les clefs, la bourse, etait cominune; 
Les femmes n'étaient jamais deux, 
Tous les veeux étaient unanimes ; 
Les enfans confondaient leurs jeux, 
Les ptres se prétuient leurs rimes, 
Le méme vin coulait pour eux. 
C'est ainsi qu’au sein du silence 
Ces deux fréres, loin des grandeurs, 
Vivaient opulens d’innocence, 

De travail, de paix, et de mceurs. 
Doucement vers la rive noire 

Ils s'avancaient du méme pas. 

Des maris on vantait la gloire, 
Des femmes on ne parlait pas. 


We have dwelt more on the personal than the | 
Of the latter, | 


critical details in the volnme. 
what we should most take exception to are the 
unbounded eulogiums upon Bossuet, which seem 
somewhat to transcend the quality of the passages 
quoted. Moliére is pronounced by M. Roche, with 
a national feeling intelligible and barely 
testable, the greatest genius in the whole litera- 
ture of comedy. 

The reader of this first volume will look forward 
with pleasant anticipations for the second. 


ae 


AMERICA. 


Three Days in Memphis: or, Sketches of the 
and Private Life of the Old Eqyptians. By Dr. 
Max Ut ’ *hiladelphia : J. B. Lip- 
sieett aol 1: Triibner. 

Dr. Untemany has made Suyptia 





nantiquities the 


may furnish no | 


ared himself determined on conver- | 


A remark, pleasant in its naivete, proves | 


said Lafontaine, ‘ 1 cannot per- | 
But a new edition of | 
my ‘Contes’ is to be publis hed, and the publisher is to | 
I bestow them on you; you | 


ingeniously replied Boileau, **1iothing | 


cosmography, 


| the time was too short and the 


| sedy of his life. His design in this work is to 
| conv ey to the reader, in an attractive and graphic 
form, the knowledge he has so laboriously ac- 
quired. For this purpose he adopts a similar 
fiction to that which was so effectively used 
by Bekker, and imagines himself borne as 
| in a vision back to old Memphis, where he 
| sojourns for three days, viewing its wonders, 
during which time a variety of incidents occur 
to him, illustrative of the place and the people 
who inhabit it. He varies his sketches of what 
he saw with short tales and descriptions supposed 
to be narrated to him, having for their object to 
exhibit the condition, manners, 
the Egyptians at the period of their greatest 
glory. Usually these antiquarian imaginations 
are very dull reading; they want the spirit of the 
novel and the reality of history; but Uhlemann 
| has succeeded beyond any other writer in com- 
bining accurate description with exciting adven- 
ture, and we are scarcely conscious that we are 
| perusing a dream. He cites his authorities for 
all his statements, so that it is a book of learning 
as well as of amusement; and we would recom- 
mend all who desire to obtain a vivid and accu- 
rate intelligence about ancient Egypt to procure 
this volume. The German of riginal has 
| been translated into excellent English by Mr. E. 
Goodrich Smith. Some passages will best show 
the style of the work, and will certainly rest 
the reader. Here is a visit 
Memphis, and a description of the 
sures it contained: 


literary trea- 


A VISIT TO THE LIBRARY. 

The first which the librarian drew ovt and 
| us were ten in number ; 
the prophets, which treated of the laws relating to 
| the worship of the go i and the doctrines of the divi- 
nities. Every one of them was at least thirty feet 
| long, divided into large sections and subdivisions, 
| and with respect to every one of these subdivisions 
the laity could easily conjecture the contents by 
| vignette-titles. There were represented in these 
vignette-titles sacrificial solemnities, 
various figsres of the gods, with all their atributes, 
and the pictures of the sacred 
books, likewise shown us, were on liturgical subjects, 
and cont two oihers, 
hymns and prayers, which the Hieroskolists 
ingers had particularly imprinted for themsel 
The first glance convinced me that these latter 
they were not rhythmical and measured in our sensé 
yet had a poetic cast, and were 


showed 
the so-called sacred books of 


processions, 


animals. ‘fen other 


ained prescriptions for worship ; 


destined to be sung 
off according to certain regular melodies. The songs 
were all divided into a number of strophes, some into 
twenty aud more, of equal length, which always 
begun and ended with the same words. ‘There were 
the twenty-two religious books, in a closer sense 
| the term; to them were added fourteen other, which, 
| too, were rezarded as sacred, _ iuse they treale 
the sacred writing in all the relations of hier 
phics, art of drawing, of geome tr eal represen 
geograp yhy, topography, &c. Iv 
urately studied these books, 


books too lon 


gladly have more ace 


the sacred scribes only could perfectly expound 

who on their part instructed the wealthy 
Egyptians in the outlines of the art of 
writing. I saw merely, by a hasty glance at 
titles, that they were thrice inscribed to the 
Thoth, the Hermes Trismegistus of the Gre 
The juridic al literature was of the least extent 

basis served eight book-rolls, in which the collec tive 
laws of the land were distinguished. They cont 

the criminal laws, the laws as to marriage, those 

to war, and the laws of trade, &c. ‘These were all 
short and compact, mentioning only the crime and 
the punishment attached to it from the earliest times. 
An innumerable multitude of other rolls contained the 
papers of the different trials brought down even t 
the then present day, such as in modern times woul l 
hardly find place ina library ; the documents of 
cusation or of defence, and the judgments 





| treated of the org 


cou- | 5. ‘s. 4 
| diseases, a third ofcures, the othe 


little bo« h 
! ) 7 ir ! 
out only afier many requests by my little 


| tained a short ac 
| and the judgment every time 


Public | 


| counsel of them. 


courts, The six medical books, too, whicl 
known, were borne in the processions by the « 
Pastophori, I had jaid before me. Thi 
anism of the body ; 

in rough sketet 

as accurately as possible; 

judge, there was more attention 

outer than the inner parts. 1 


7 yy + 
parts were delineated 


ments, &c. But particularly inter¢ 
<which the “governor 


mbres.” It « 


the symptoms of dis 


vas the so-called 


count of al 


tor. It y 
, 
i 
made, whether 
the cure was possible, so that the prophets coul 
cide respecting the life or death of patients s 
The principal Egyptian disea 
leprosy, inflammati as of the 


here so accur: ately daesci 


such as plagues, 
and others, were 
} I Was ¢ 
W 


| down in his books. 


and customs of 


to the library of 


The number of astronomical and 
astrological books was large; and especially impor- 
tant appeared to me an astrological work, which I 
took into my hand, and of which the name of Peto- 
siris was given in the superscription asits author. It 
contained the secret science of the effects of the 
planets, and the influences which they exert on the 
destiny of a new-born child in the hour of his birth 
according as they stand in this or that house or decan. 
[nnumerable examples were annexed as an appendix; 
from Menes even to the time of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, the destinies of the most important kings 
= state officers were collected together with the 
nstellations of their natal hours. The astronomy 
was also expressed in other books with a surprising 
accuracy for that period. The place of the fixed 
stars and the constellations, the planets, the division 
of the sun’s path, the conjunctions and phases of the 
sun and moon, as well as the rise and setting of stars 
the reckoning of time, the whole calendar, and some 
astronomical periods—the Apis periods, the Phcenix 
periods, and the Sothis periods, or cycles—were gives 
in them most definitely. 
Let us now look in upon 
AN EGYPTIAN BAKER. 
We knocked at a door over which stood written, 
hieroglyphic letter rs ., ‘* Ahmes 
Sread-maker.” ‘Amu” (come ‘in) sounded from 
within. We entered a high room, in which the master- 
baker was at his work with at least some twenty me 
The first sight which offered itself to me was adapted 
to take away from a born and bred European all desire 
of eating. If Herodotus indeed accuses the Egyptians 
of kneading their dough with their feet, and the clay, 
on the contrary, with their hands, I found the fir-t 
part of his statement fully confirmed. On the right 
of the entrance stood a large bowl-shaped vessel or 
trough filled with dough, in which two lusty fellows of 
some fifteen years old were dancing about with their 
bare feet, according to a measure which they accom- 
panied with alow humming. Further in the baek- 
ground stood a simple wooden table, on which t 
dough, kneaded as described above, received its 
various forms and shapes. An elderly man bere nut 
ily fashioned bread-loaves of different size, whi 
is sometimes the case with us, were adorne< 
itions and lines, but also other figures of fi 
animals, fishes, &c., came forth from his artist 
The loaves and cakes beautifully arranged 
les and boards, and which had just then been dra‘ 
the oven, presented an agreeable sight, w 
adapted to excite the appetite. he single brea 
loaves were flat, round, or oval-shaped, and wer 
decorated with a handsome edge, a raised place in thre 
centre, and other little elevations or hollows. ~_ 
there were also articles baked from wheat, in elega 
forms, arranged on wooden benches that stood agai: =" 
the left wall. There were oxen, cows, and ‘s! cep 
lying down ; 


Ahmes « r-aik, i.¢ 


great and small fishes, five- pointed stars, 
disks, and things such as with us are to be 
found at the confectioner’s or pastry-cook’s shop. Its 
the middle of the room, lastly, stood large flat baskets 
and men by them, to whom the master, or “ chief 
bread-maker,” counted out the single articles and 
gave directions to whose house they must be carri 
These fellows raised the baskets on their heads oft en 
up to three or four, one above anotber, and hurried 
away. On seeing this I was vividly reminded of 1] 
m of Pharaoh’s chief-baker, who thought that h 
! baskets, piled on each other with their 
various fine-baked articles, on his head. His dream 
was produced, as to its whole outline, from the former 
business of his life. We made known our wants, and 
immediately each of us received a simple round can 
of bread about the size of a hand, baked from Olyr: 
the usual food of the poorer Egyptians, When fixes 
dotus calls this kind of loaf Kyllestis, this is a mistake, 
or a Greek word in disguise. Among the names of 
the various sorts of bread which | heard from the 
mouth of the baker I do not recollect to have heard 
that one. This bread had a strong, somewhat too 
acid taste, and on this account, when I had eaten it 
I took a small fine wheat loaf, in the form of a 
fish, and ate it with great relish. 


three 


We conclude with a very curious and interest- 
ing account of 
AN EMBALMING. 
‘You think now,” he went on, “I am goi 
scribe to you the details of the precess of emt 
No! it was different from what you may i 
Under the protection of the night a shoemaker, with 
his eyes blindfolded, was conducted from his sh« Ps 
and across through the streets of Memphis, and 
brought into the temple already kuown to us, to a si 
cell befure Sesom. Here, after the most splendid ¥ ru- 
mises, he was instructed to manufacture, according to 
the ex i proportions which the priest gave him, 
lea loll. Leather, straw, needles, and every thing 
necessary for his work, he found already lying pre- 
vared in the cell, and stimulated by the hoy sof a 
large reward, he began his work quickly by the t 
of two lamps as soon as Sesom had bol ted th 
and gone away. In the morning it was done, 
after being shut up till the next night, a 
gain, W vith 1 eyes blindfolded, bound to silence, and 
his wages with more silver than he had 
earned in his whole life—he was take 
shop; the ministers of the temple took 
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the doll that had been manufactured in order to sub- 
stitute it for the corpse of Athyrtis. Everything else 
was then done according to the rules of the art and as 
the king had commanded. The leather figure was 
wrapped up from head to foot in cotton bandages of 
different widths, and especially the head, the body, 
and each of the arms and legs. Then the arms were 
laid crosswise over the t, and the whole bedy 
wrapped up in new rolls, until no one could distin- 
guish either the head or limbs, and the whole had 
exactly the exterior look of a mummy. Over this 
whole mummy (as I will now call it) from the head 
to the foot was laid a sort of long mask, which con- 

sisted of pieces of cotton glued together, 
which, finally, was applied acoating of gypsum. Now 
came the painter, who, according to the direction of 
ted with various colours on 


the hierogrammatist, 

the head end a and on the other parts 
of the mask mythological representations—a whole 
Egyptian pantheon. Finally, on the middle of this 
mask, from the chin down to the kr , was fasten 

a broad gilded strip of wood, an inch wide, on wl 


breas 





manv 


pair 
female face, 































the sacred scribe had engraved the following short 
inscription :—‘She is gone over to a reunion with 
Osiris, who for ever shines in Egypt; she, the king’s 
daught er, the darling of Isis and tl r divinities 
the pupil of Thoth, acquainted wit he art of pro- 
phecy, ‘the wise Athyrtis, born of gal wife, the 
jueen, who has already gone befor ‘into Amenthes, 
and daughter of th e powerful king ., beloved of 
Ptah and Isis.’ After some weeks Sarco} yhagus 
ordered was brought from the cabinet-make rs shop. 
It was formed of a sycamore, or the so-called mul- 
berry fig-tree, but not as most oth ich are 

at the present day in many catacombs subterra- 
1ean tombs inthe form of a Greek Hermes, but in 
the perfect human form, representi on the cover 
the image of a maiden reposing with her arms crossed 
over her breast, in which the carved visage appeared 
to have really soine resemblance to the dead Athyrtis 
The cabinet-maker had 1a genuine specimen of 
his art; the hands and feet, the folds of the dress 
reaching down to the ankles, chains and ornaments 
were carved in the wood in a manner most fitted t 


deceive any one. In this sarcophagus the mummy 
laid ; ’ delight and adornment which 
had belonged to the deceased, and that had been sent 


wee ob jects of 





by the king to the temple—a mirror, costly elegant 
naal roldei ar-dror l ring and, le ly, roll 
sandals, hag en ear-drops and rings, ana, lastly, roils 
* P apyrus which had been prepared aud written by 
acr rf scribes, and were wont to be furnished and 
wy out with the names of the deceased for whose 
sepulchres they were chosen—occupied the places 






left en pty in the sarcophagus. rolls of papyrus 


, 
very h 
] 


contained the biography of Athyrtis, prayers to the 
ods of the lower world, to whom they believed she 
vould descend, justifications which were to be put in 
her mouth before the subterranean judges, represen- | 
tations of her holy life in the kingdom of the gods, 
and many other things. So the wooden coffin stood 


in the cell of the temple and waited the stone chest of 
sranite which was yet in the hands of the artist, and 
was to be furnished with mythological representa- 
tions and hieroglyphical inscriptions, and in which, 
after seventy days, it would be placed in a solemn 
procession. But you ask where, in the meantime, 
was Athyrtis? As soon as her corpse was brought 
into the temple Sesom had caused it to be tz ike n from 
the embalming h all into a subterranean vault already 
larkened, Here lay Athyrtis, inthe glimmer of 

eternal lamp, on a soft carpet, as one sleeping. She 
dead. The intoxicating charm which the 
priest had caused to be dropped into her cup, and by 
which he had thrown her into this catalepsy, was a 








was not 











diluted extract of strychnos berries, a kind of night- 
shade, the medicinal but also dangerous effects of 
which were then already known to our priests.” . 
The ¢ ily of the Great King: or, Jerusalem as it 

vas, as it is, and as it is to be. et es 


Jerusalem. 
and Sons. 


Z 
Barcitay, M.D., Missionary to 
Philadelphia: Jones, Challen, 
London: Triibner and Co. 

Dr. Barcray has made good use — opperta- 
nities which his residence of three oars and a-half 
afforded him, by bringing out this excellent and 
very complete account of the holy city. 
work is thoroughly a standard one, and can be 
safely recommended to all 

the information promised by the title-page. 
After the introduction (which is the author’s 

own account of how ke came to write the book), 

and a glossary of Hebrew words used, the matter 
is divided into four parts: the first referring to 
ancient Jerusalem, the second to medizval 

Jerusalem, the third to modern Jerusalem, and 

the fourth to mililenial Jerusalem. The last of 

these, which is indicated by the title 

“Jerusalem as it is to be,” is an attempt to 

reconstruct the city in accordance with the text 

of prophecy. The parts relating to ancient and 
medieval Jerusalem are of course compiled from 
sources already known to the student ; it is that 
which relates to ‘Jerusalem as it is” for which 
Dr. Barclay is responsible, and in which the 
The volume is a 


lis 


also 


chief value of his work resides. 


who stand in need of 





andsome one, and is worthy of a place in 
any library. It is splendidly illustrated with 
steel engravings, lithographs, and chromo-illumi- 
nations. Altogether it -is a production highly 
creditable to publishing enterprise in America, 
f great value to book-collectors 


and 0 
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with the grotesque costumes in which 
the humbler classes now love to display them- 
selves, than on occupants of carriages or loggias, 
On the fine days, however, ladies in dominoes 
and masks were not unfrequently to be seen in 


vehicles, as well as the pretty costumes of 
Albano, Capri, or other rural Italian 
| parts, beside which the domino looked 


| hideously mysterious. 


Fancy dresses were other- 
wise not more common than in unmasked Carni- 


| vals, and mostly of the second-rate theatrical 
| style—as a few forlorn knights in mediaeval 
armour, who looked as if they had lost their 


| and hoops, or otherwise— 


| humili 


Dulcineas; some rather shabby sentimentalists, 
like lovers on the Opera-stage; and abundance of 
Polcinelles, big-wigged doctors and lawyers of the 
last century, harlequins with begrimed faces, and 
stout men in female attire with powdered hair 
an audacious caricature 
of crinoline. Curious is it to observe the amiable 
ty of the classes turthest removed from the 
aristocratics in Rome, who, whenever they appear 


|in Carnival disguise, only aim at making them- 


Tue Carnival s brought to its close on the 
evening of a day singularly mild and beautiful, 
thougn otherwise the elem¢ nts could scarcely 
jave conspired more fatally against the pleasures 
of this season than they were pleased to do } 
between the 6th and the 16th of February, the 
sole exceptions favourable being on Saturday the | 
13th, and Tuesday the last day; since the inte- 
rests ty were in no manner promoted, but | 
rather 1 ied, by the fact of fine weather on 
I a dies non in Carnival, and the following 
Sunday, when amusements are alike suspended. 
; other day was rainy, black, and sloppy, so 
Corso, after its strewing with fine sand 





races that wind upeach afternoon’s ente r- 








tainments, was reduced to something like a mud- 
pudding 1 mile’s extent. Hopes had been | 
raised high for this Carnival, since, to the uni- 
versa in unexpected concession had ushered 
in tl 1son—the prelate who is Governor of 
Rome (or head of the police) having announced | 
the permission to wear masks on three days, the 
first. the fifth (Jendi gras), and the last, as 
also the four public balls in the theatres, 
this the first time since the year of revo- 





been renewed. 


and rumours on the 


lution that such indulgence has 


Various were the conjectures 

+ 4 ) » . Th 7 
subject, natural among those whom Macaulay 
obligingly calls “ the most gossiping of people in 
the idlest of cities.” It was reported that the 
French General had warned against the concession 


at this epoch of regicide conspiracy, but that be- 
cause Monsignor the Governor expected to 
be raised to cardinalitial honours, he desired 
thus to ingratiate the populace in the last year of 
his office before ascending to a higher post 
authority 


scon 


That | 


was not off its guard appeared suf- 
ficiently proved by the strong detachments of | 
troops on duty, both in the Corso and on adjacent | 


piazzas; and one day, it was rumoured, particu- 


lar 





But, after 


all, no cause, from beginning to end of this 
Carnival, was given for regré tting this indulgence 
of the ecclesiastical ediles, as the whole passed 


off in peace, good humour, and hilarity, the more 
ndable under sucl 


comme ch adverse circumstances 


hensions prevailed in cons quence of a | 
| despatch to Government from Paris. 


of weather. Great is the loss here, when a Car- 
nival fails, to a multitude of speculators in the 
letting of windows, balconies, and loggias, the | 


selling of confectionery and flowers, the disposal 
of dresses on hire, &c. Yet, in this instance, it 
was amaz to see what crowds assembled, 
patiently enduring wet and mud—wliat numbers 
occupied windows and loggias—what re d and white 


j ia 
ing 





hangings were dis splayed in front of houses and 
scafl ng. *h pitil dismal skies! 
The battle « , though languid, was kept 
up in spit tha many coats and hats 
were whitened and dr nched at once; but on the 
| ti this characteris tic 

highes vigour. 


n passed to keep 
bounds it often 
1erate into arude 
ance in the Ri man a it 








was decreed 








that a fine of ten to twenty scudi should be im- 
posed for throwing any missiles except veritable 
sugar-confits, flowers not tied up, and carraway 
and other seeds rolled in flour, with similar 


against the immoderate use even of these 
lised projectiles. Very soon, I heard, was 
he seri f intention tested, and that in a 


the seriousness of 
e offender was of patrician rank, 





case where tl] 


certain titled lady of Roman family being fined 
ten scudi forthwith, and on the spot, for the 
und ehemence of her assaults from an aristo- 


leony where probably no .agent of police 
r before trodden. The masking privilege 
was not very generally used, except at the public 
balls, where most of the ladies thus hide their 
charms; but in the streets were seen 





} 1 
naa ¢ 


masks 








| narrow, a perfectly recti 


| selves ugly, 


| mounted 


ridiculous, and vulgar in the highest 
degree, with a lowly simplicity, an estimate of 
their natural abilities and personalities, that can- 








not be too much commended. Several indeed 
act out their parts, accosting strangers, and 
speechifying in the streets with a Iudicrous 


fluency that might win applause for many a pro- 
fessional Thespian. On the Thursday a stately 
proce »ssion of the Governor and Senate of Rome (!) 
in several superbly gilt chariots (one having a 
golden eagle carved at each angle), with a strong 
escort and military music, excited 
curiosity, and subdued for a time all the tumult 
of frolic on the Corso. A medieval feature was 
noticeable in the array, formed by the Capitoline 
pages on horseback in a quaint livery of red and 
yellow, one carrying the po/lio, or pall of gold 
brocade, with a banderol at the top of the staff it 
hung from, to be bestowed this day on the victor 
in the races, as on other days a pall of silk or 
velvet, with largess of money, are the prizes 
for the first and second winners—or rather those 
whose horses win for them. This official pageant 
had been discontinued for some years, and its 
union of ecclesiastic and military pomp forms 
a singular contrast to the pantomimic whimsical 
gaiety of the scene it poe s through. 

However disposed to take Wordsworth’s advice 
in the moral drawn by him from the kitten and 
the falling leaves, so beautifully couched in verse, 





Spite of care and spite of grief, 


To gambol with life's falling leaf, 

I must own to the impossibility of finding eight 
days’ pleasure in either ing or promoting 
the war of flowers and confits, amid ceaseless din 
and crushing crowds, on the now enchanted arena 
of the Corso. But there is one spectacle that 
not tire or lose by repetition—the fairy- 
lake moccoletti, in illuminative amusement, for the 
last lour after sunset on the last night of 
Carnival. Nothing more strangely,wildly brilliant, 
could be invented by witches for a Walpurgis 
night, or by fairies for a festival to their see. 
The long perspective of the Corso (though 

linear street, and flanked 
by handsome houses), much favours this display; 
the tiny lights appear at every level—carried by 
pedestrians at arm’s length, in open carriages, at 





behok 


does 


| windows and balconies to the highest stories —so 
| that the whole street appears one restless mass of 


| aerial 


shifting flames, like a battle between 
of fireflies, or a mustering of meteors for some 
pageant. Nor can one fail notice 
the good humour and propriety with which this 
people enter into the sport, each attempting to 
extinguish his neighbour's and cherish his own 
taper-light. With licence allowed so far to play- 
ful impertinence and prank, and every restraint of 
conventionality set aside, there is a freedom from 
all approach to impropriety or rudeness that does 
honour to modern Rome’s citizens, and appears 
as if with the gladsomeness were united the 


phalanxes 


to 


| innocence of childhood during this climacteri: 


hour of their great festivity. It is with a kind 
of pain that, at the signal given, one sees the 
whole spectacle of brillianey and mirth melt 
away like a dream, subsiding into stillness and 
darkness. Unfortunately there are features of 
gloom scarcely ever absent from the picture 
b — by Carnival here. Almost every year 

cur fatal accidents at the time of the daily 
races on the Corso—not so much, I believe, owing 
to carelessness in those who direct the whole, as 
to the boyish rashness of the people; and in 
this season, I am sorry to add, four men 
were besides others injured, two of the 


last 


508 
killed, 
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victims being among the grooms who hod the 
horses to the starting-post on es Piazza del 
Popolo, and one a young man trampled to death 
under the horses of the at is, who gallop 
down the street to clear its space properly, 
shortly before the races are to ensue. There 
have been other strange contrasts of mourning 
and death in high stations amid the Saturnalia 
of gaiety. Three cardinals were called from this 
earthly scene in Rome during the last fortnight, 
with one of whom, Cardinal Feischi, that well- 
known historic family of Genoa becomes extinct. 
Under the present pontificate the mortality 
among these ecclesiastical princes has been quite 
extraordinary—the deaths now numbering up- 
wards of fifty, the vacancies in their college at 
present twelve. ; 
During Carnival the public balls at the thea- 
tres—two of which begin at midnight, not to en- 
ceroach upon the hours of a Friday and a Sunday— 
answered, I understand, the highest expectations 
of the pleasure-seeking. That at the Apollo was, 
as usual, the most brilliant; and at the same 
theatre those disposed to be desperate in gaiety 
may spend both the entire morning and the even- 
ing till midnight on Mardi gras, as the last per 
formances of opera and ballet are given that day 
in the forenoon. But for Gardoni, the tenor, the 
campaign at the Apollo would not have been a 
triumphant one this season. At the Valle, Madame 
Gassier has been charming all her pub lie, and 
winning applause alike in the sorrows of 
nambula” and the playful vivacity of her par 
in “Ti Barbiere.” The last night she 
favourite aria from the former in the 
lesson scene of the latter opera. Theatres ope " 
for dramatic entertainment are nightly attende: 
by crowds at this season. At the Argentina, 
“Zaira,” given for Salvini’s benefit, and once 
repeated, drew immense houses, so that there was 
quite a conflict to get tickets even early in the 
morning, the applicants assembling long before 





SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
AmonG the notices in the last number of the 
“Proceedings of the Royal Astronomical Society,” 
is “a method of very approximately representing 
the projection of a great circle upon Mercator’s 
chart,” given by the Astronomer Royal, who, 
acting upon a suggestion of Captain Geerken, of 
the Dutch Mercantile Marine, that possibly an 


arc of a circle swept with an ordinary pair of 


compasses might satisfy all wants, embodied the 
result in the following simple precepts:—Join the 
points of arrival and departure by a straight line, 
find the middle, erect there a perpendicular on 
the side next the equator, producing it, if neces- 
sary, beyond the equator. The centre of tie 
sweep will be on this perpendicular; 
latitude take out the corresponding parallel (a 
table of middle latitudes and corresponding pa- 
rallels is given), the centre of the sweep will be 
the intersection of the perpendicular with the 
parallel thus found. Fix one point of the com- 
passes in this intersection, and with the other 
point sweep through the points of departure and 
arrival; this sweep is the curve required.— 
Mr. Norman Pogson contributes an ephemeris 
of the variable stars for 1858, and Mr. Carrington 
a notice of recent modifications and improvements 
in telescopes in Paris. 

A new comet was discovered by Dr. Winnecke, 
of Bonn, on the night of March 8. It is a faint 
nebulous object, about 2’ or 3’ in diameter, and 
without any trace of a nucleus. This is the 
second comet of this year; the first comet was 
discovered on Jan. 4, by Mr. Tuttle, at Cam- 
bridge, U.S., and also independently on the 11th 
of the same month, by Dr. Bruhns, at Berlin. 
From an investigation of its elliptical elements, 


it would seem to revolve in a period of about | 


thirteen years. 


A paper on the “Climate and Mortality of | 


London in 1857” was read at the British Me- 


teorological Society by Dr. Tripe, who brought | 


forward some interesting and original facts with 
reference to ozone, Moffat’s test papers and 
tables being used. It appears that 188 degrees of 
ozone were registered at Hackney during the 
year, while at Fulham 396 degrees were regis- 





with middle | 


the doors were open at 9 a.m. 
acting created such sensation in Rome, where 
the opera goes far towards the 
the national drama. Th 
the translated “ Zaira,” 


Rarely has tragic 


e part of Orosmane, in 


struck me as Salvini’s 


finest effort—not, indeed, equal in the terrible to 
his Otello, but more artistically finished and poeti- 
cally conceived, deing sustained thro n aan ut with 


a dignity that gives to the sorrows and struggles 
| of passion the impress of a noble nature, accus- 
| tomed to command itself as well as others, and 

therefore, when completely subdued by anguish, 

presenting a spectacle more profoundly pathetic. 
picture of that woe 
nings have blasted a_ lofty 


whose 
mind. In all 
P +1 le, Cg ; 

scenes of this tragedy Salvini eli- 
immense applause. The heroine, Madame 
is gracefully but not quite adequately 
ied, and this lady spoilt a rich Oriental 
excesses of crinoline- —crinoline 


1 
tne rreat 











at Jerusal in the epoch of the Crusades! At 
the same theatre was given, on ae last Monday 
in C arse ul, a new tragedy by Gherardo del 
Testa, hitherto only known as a writer of 
comed but in that walk very successful, 


len.” The house 
particularly at the 


lly marked; but I should not say 


“Gustavus IIL, King of Sy 
was crowded, and applaus 
end, unequivoca 


that this reception promised popularity in the 
highest degree to the piece, many scenes of whicl 
passed in total silence, and were obviously felt to 


be heavy; not that the dialogue (which is prose) 





was wanting in talent or point, but too long in 
regard to the amountand paominence of incident 
The masked ball and assassination were presented 
with a skilful blending of contrasts—gaiety and 


pomp, treason and violent de ath; and the catas- 

trophe was more awful from its having been little 

expected, so far at least as anything intimated on 

the scene prepared for such a crime at this festive 

occasion. Salvini, as the King, made the most of 
1 


i 
a part not the best suited for the display of his 


lt 

noe 

Tl 

4 

I. 
peace: 

7 


> larfest quantiti 


nd was 


tered in the same period. The 
were registered at Hackney, when the wi 
N.E. and blew directly fr country, and the 
smallest when the wind was S.W.; and the 
largest quantities were registered at Fulham 
when the wind was §.W., and the smaliest when 
the wind was N.E. results, which were 
very uniform, could only be explained by the 
supposition that the atmosphere of London re- 
moved the ozone from the air. The figures, 
indeed, proved the fact, as of the 188 degrees at 
Hack ley, 13: registered when the wind was 
N. or N.E., while only 79 degrees were registered 
at Fulham. On the other hand, on 118 days, 
when the wind was 8. or 8.E., 55 degrees only 
were registered at Hackney, and no less than 317 
at Fulham. ‘These results had been before 
noticed, and the experiments of Dr. Moffat 
t 





ym tie 





These 





were 








showed that the products of combustion destroyed | 


ozone. Dividing London into outlying and*) 
central stations, the extreme weekly range 


at the outlying was 46°7, at the central 40°5. 
The highest and lowest te mperature, viz., 92°7 
and 17° were registered at the outlying stations, 
showing thus a range of 75 The daily range 
for the year was 15°8 at the outlying and 11°5 at 
the central stations; the mean adopted tempera- 
ture for the former being 51°5, for the latter 51°2, 
a small difference, due rather to the night tempe- 
rature describing a smaller curve than to the 
want of heat during the day. With reference to 
humidity, the air of London proper was more dry 
than the districts around it, due no doubt to the 
consumption of fuel. The mean humidity at the 
outlying stations was 82, at the central 77. The 
| mean rain-fall during the year was 21 inches at 
the latter, and 22-7 at the former. Comparing 
the mean temperature of each week of the year 
and the mortality from “all causes,” from in- 
flammatory diseases of the lungs, and from 
| diarrhea, and dividing the weeks into 8 groups 
each of 5° of temperature, commencing at 30 
and terminating at 70°, the greatest mortality 
from all causes was coincident with a tempera- 
ture of 30° to 35°, the smallest with 55° to 60°. 
The temperature of 65° to 70° being more fatal 
than this latter. ‘The number of deaths from 
inflammatory diseases of the lungs on each 1000 
of all causes in the 8 groups of temperature, 


total eclipsing of 


abilities, except indeed in the last act, where 
masquerade in a charac- 


Gustavus appears at the 

ter that seems little accordant with the historic 
claims of the whole drama, namely, as a poet re- 
citing his own verses in a romantic costume that 
might suit Romeo. A lyric composition of some 
length and of spirited style is thus recited by the 


Scandinavian King, passing in review the salient 
features of Swedish story, his own adventures 
before ascending » throne, and the prin- 
ciples that have guided him in government 
since. 

| Nothing could have be 
declamation of 
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n better t 
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of narrating by gesture, apart from the expres- 
siveness of the vocal delivery it accompanied, was 
— by him to aay The principal 


male p art is the wife of Ankerstrém, the regi- 
cide who is loved by the King, and requites that 
love, though still faithfi er best 





scenes were fin ely 
particularly that in 
reproaches her husband 
urges him to avoid the 
his own ] 


Cazzola, 
sovery, she 





ruin. Altogeth 
ragedy, if somewhat ct 








permanent place in the 

theatre, and at all events be n 
perusal. Its author was called for t the 
end of the first but unavoidable absence was 


stated in his gy by an actor who came for- 
ward. Another new piece by him, “ Egoismo 

















e Buon Cuore” (Eg and Amiability), was 
brought out, a few weeks ago, at the Valle by 
the dramatic company co-engaged ¥ oe! the ope- 
ratic one there; it was much applauded, and the 


author, when he showed himself, still 
but not repested after the first night. Del Testa 
may be considered the first representative of the 
walk of high comedy in Italian literature at 
present. 


more s0, 





commencing at 30° to 35°, were res ively 222, 
208, 213, 196, 188, 119, 79, and proving the 
extreme fatality of these diseases whe low 
temperature prevailed; while the number of 


deaths by diarrhea out of each 1000 deaths from 
all causes at the ling temperatures 
was respectively 9, 7, 44, 111, and 
188, showing the s1 n diarrhea 
at low temperatures, a us increase 
in the number at hi; gh temp 

Professor Piazzi Smith, a the 





atures, 
Royal Institu- 


tion, gave an account of the astronomical expe- 
riments of 1856 on the Peak of Teneriffe. The 
object, as is well known, was to ascertain how 


far telescopic observation could be improved by 
eliminating the lewer third part of 
the atmosphere, which was subject to such 
disturbances as to neutralise the advantage of 
having improved telescopes. So great is the evil, 
that even in 1730 Newton suggested the follow- 
ing remedy: “ Telescopes cannot be so formed as 
to take away that confusion of rays which arises 
from the tremors of the atmosphere; the only 
remedy is a most serene and quiet air, such as 
may perhaps be found on the tops of the highest 
mountains above the grosser clouds.” The ex- 
pedition started from C June 22, 1856, 
and arrived at Teneriffe on July 8. The ascent 
was begun; at 3000 feet of altitude the level of 
the clouds was reache« in twenty-four 
days of leaving England the party bivouacked 
on the top of a mountain 890€ feet high, in acalm 
air, with a temperature nd only 28° from 
the equator, “under a sky unediennad by any 
cloud, and gloriously resplendent with stars.” 
I'wo months were passed here in making obser- 
vations. Subsequently the telescopes 
at a height of 10,700 feet, and ultimately the cul- 
minating point of 12,918 feet was reac hed. 
Mr. Buckle has advanced two propositions on 
the influence of women in the progr know- 
ledge: 1st. That women are naturally deductive, 
men inductive. 2nd. That women, by encourag- 
ing and keeping alive habits of deductive thought, 
have unconsciously accelerated the progress of 
knowledge by preventing men from being as ex- 
clusively inductive, or, in other words, as one- 
sided, as they would otherwise be.” Knowledge 
is divided into two parts—art and science; and 
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Dip 6 er 
there are two methods of study—the inductive | 


and the deductive. Induction proceeds from 
facts to ideas; deduction from ideas to facts. 
Women are less practical than men, and live in a 
more ideal world; they therefore naturally prefer 
the deductive principle, leaving to men induction. 
Since Bacon’s time it had been stated that all 
great physical discoveries had been made by in- 
duction. Mr. Buckle denied this, and corrobo- 
rated his statement by instancing Newton, 
Haiiy, and Géthe in regard to their discoveries 
of the law of gravitation, the law of the deriva- 
tion of the secondary form of crystals, the mor- 
phological law of vegetables, and the law of the 
vertebral composition of the cranium; observing 
that an exclusive employment of the inductive 
philosophy was contracting the minds of physical 
inquirers, and that the most advanced thinkers 
are looking to a period when we shall deal with 
problems of a much higher kind than any yet 
solved, and incorporate mind and matter into a 
single study; and that to achieve success, the 
imagination will leave to the understanding more 


than it has yet done, and for this purpose the in- | 
tellectual peculiarities of both sexes must be | 


combined. 


At the Geological Society, in describing the | 
Mr. | 
Leckenby traced this interesting deposit from a | 
short distance to the south of Gristhorpe Bay, | 
where it is a very thin pisolitic band, to Red Cliff, | 


Kelloways Rock of the Yorkshire coast, 


where it presents upwards of 20 feet of sand- 
stone, the upper part being fossiliferous. At 
other points also, near Scarborough Pier, the 
Kelloways Rock had been found to yield nu- 
merous fossils, including some new and little 
known species of ammonites. Papers were also 
read on a protrusion of Siluric rock in the north 
of Ayrshire, and on the Rock basins in the 
granite of Dartmoor. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Statistical 
Society, the report stated that under a special 
sanction accorded by the Board of Trade, the 
International Statistical Congress was invited 
to hold its fourth meeting in London, which 
event will take place in Aug. or Sept. 1859. 

In reply to a question addressed to him with 
reference to an alleged prediction of extraorcinary 
heat during the coming summer, Lord Rosse has 
replied : 

The Castle, Parsonstown, March 25. 

Lord Rosse presents his compliments to the Editor 
of the Evening Post, and, having observed a quotation 
from the Limerick Reporter in which his name is 
associated with some conjecture as to the approaching 
season, he begs to say that he has never expressed any 
opinion on the subject. 





TENTH EXHIBITION OF INVENTIONS 
BY THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue collection of novelties now offered to the | 


inspection of the public in the Great Room of the 


Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, proves | 


that there is no lack of ingenuity in the mechani- 
cal world. Judged relatively with such of its 
predecessors as we have seen, we should say that 
this exhibition has fewer philosophical toys and 
more improvements of sound utility than the 
average. 

In the important department of Engineering, 
Mining, Railway Mechanism, &c. many of the 
models deserve very earnest consideration. No. 
7 is a patent mercurial compound steam and 
vacuum gauge, exhibited by Mather and Platt, 
Salford Iron Works, Manchester. It is self- 
detecting, and enables you to tell the amount of 
horse power. No. 30 is an ingenious machine to 


crush and dress metalliferous slags and stones, | 
invented by Mr. Herbert Mackworth, Govern- | 


ment Inspector of Mines. It consists of a double 
row of light stamp heads, one arranged above the 
other; so that after the cinders or stones have 
passed beneath 
the second, and receive a proper pulverisation. 
There is a machine for crushing shale and 


a coal purifier by the same exhibitor. Some five- | 


and-thirty models of railway mechanism prove 
how intensely ingenious minds are fixed upon the 


problems yet unsolved in connection with that | 


mode of locomotion. These consist principally 


of patterns for rails, breaks, chains, fastenings, 


bed-plates, telegraphs, switches, and signals. No. | 


9is a plan for connecting the switches with the 
l-post, so that the act of setting the switch 
‘s the signals into such a position as to pre- 

’ train advancing but that for which the 
There are also several attempts to 
lve the problem of how to establish a perfect 


Is Set. 


the first, they fall beneath | 





guard, the passenger, and the engine-driver, 
Under the head of Machinery and Manufacturing 
Appliances there are several very beautiful 
models; one (92) of a patent 
levigating apparatus, by 


lightness and dexterity of the human hand, and 
at much greater speed. 
lever 


moral and other laced boots. The punch is set 


in motion by a treadle, so that the hands are left 
No. 100 is one of the most beautiful, | 
and at the same time useful, of all the inventions | 


quite free. 


exhibited. It is a silk-throwing marhine, and is 
exhibited by Mr. Murray, of Trafalgar-square. By 


the same motive power, and simultaneously, this | 


machine will produce weft in one operation, and 
warp, or organzine, in two operations, either from 
the skein or cocoon. 


cocoon may be wound off without breaking an 
end. 
| lantic cable. It is very ingenious, and the pecu- 
liarity consists in putting the bobbins inside a 


and twists the rope, the bobbins do not change 
their relative positions. This effects a considerable 
saving, both in time and labour. 
are inventions for paying out and mending ocean 
electric cables. 


by Mr. Clifford (No. 123), a “new method of 
| lowering ships’ boats.” It is simple and perfect. 


One man standing inside the boat may do all the | 


work; the boat releases itsélf from its lashings as 
it is let down; and above all, there is no oppor- 
tunity for 
generally interferes with the efficiency of a ship’s 
boat at the moment of peril. If there be no 
drawback (and we cannot discover one), this 
plan ought to be adopted on every ship afloat. 
| In the section of Philosophical Apparatus are 
some valuable improvements in stereoscopic and 


| photographic apparatus, particularly a patent | 
| photogen (166) for generating an artificial light | 
| sufficiently steady and white to admit of por- | 
The exhibition will | 


traits being taken at night. 
well repay a visit to those who know or wish to 
know anything about mechanical science. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Thursday, April 15.—Chemical, 8,—Linnean, 8.—Society of Antiqua- 
rians, 8.—Royal, 84. ‘‘On Tangential Co-ordinates,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Booth, 
an apparently single picture produces the stereoscopic illusion,” by 
Mr. Claudet.—Royal Institution, 83. “On Heat,” by Professor 
Tyndall. 

Friday, 16.—Royal Institution, 8}. 
mine the probability of Coal 
England,” by Mr. Austen. 

Saturday, 17.—Royal Institution, 3. “‘On the Vegetable Kingdom fn 
its relations to the Life of Man,” by Dr. Lankester.—Asiatic, 2. 
“On the Ethnology of Syria and Palestine, from the earliest times 
down to the present,” by Cyril C. Graham, Esq. 

| Tuesday, 20.—Statistical, 8. “‘On the Administration of the Poor-law 
in the Metropolis,” by Mr. Lunley. 

Friday, 21.—Society of Arts,7. * On the Progress of the Electric 
Telegraph,” by C. W. Siemens. 

Saturday, 24.+-Society of Arts Conversazione, in John-street, Adelphi. 

Monday,26.—Royal Geographical, %}.—Statistical, 3. 

Wednesday, 28.—Society of Arts,7. “On the Progress and Present 
State of British Mining,” by Mr. J. Arthur Phillips. 

Thursdry, 29.—Society of Antiquaries, 8. 


“On the Conditions which deter- 
eneath the south-eastern parts of 








ARTS AND ARTISTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue Suffolk-street Gallery presents us with the 
usual number of square yards of wall covered 





with pictures; and we might almost end our | 


| description here, without defrauding the reader 


entitled to expect at our hands. There are more 


| than nine hundred works, but on examining our | 
note-book after our critical ramble among then, | 


| we find the number of salient features lamentably 

small. 
| necessarily hung beyond the range of ordinary 
| optics; and what gems of art may lurk in those 
remote and exalted regions near the top of the 
| room we cannot say, though we may have our 
| suspicions that the said regions, if examined, 


within ken. 
that painters year after year are content to let 
their works undergo this three months’ oblivion, 
for they could not be more effectually concealed 


if they remained in the studios where they were | 


produeed. The critic, on the other hand, is saved 
an infinity of trouble by the arrangement, and if 
the picture-makers are satisfied it is no affair of 
ours. 


grinding and | 
H. Goodall, Derby, | 
performs the operation of grinding with all the | 


No. 99 is a patent foot | 
press (exhibited by Mr. Houchin, of | 
Hoxton), for inserting the metal eyes into Bal- | 


is a favourable specimen of his style. 
The working-speed is very | 
great, yet the adjustment is so delicate that a | 
Mr. Smith’s rope-machine (104) was, we | 
believe, used in manufacturing part of the At- | 
| ject which we have seen from his hand. 


kind of cradle, so that, though the cradle moves | 


that state of entanglement which | ] 
| which they have formed of these happy beings, 


“The Stereomonoscope, a new instrument by which | 


| for the deed with the energy of ten justices of the 





of any information or assistance which he is | 


A very large number of these works are | 


would not yield much more than those which lie | 
It certainly astonishes us, however, | 


medium of intercommunication between the | The most conspicuous places are, of course, 


occupied by the works of the members of the 
society, twenty-eight in number. Frequenters 
of the gallery and our readers must be pretty 
well acquainted with their names and styles; 
and such as they have been for the last ten years 
such they are now, only more weak and diluted. 
This is the most conservative of exhibitions ; 
Stare super antiquas vias is its motto; and the 
result is a most doleful mediocrity and general 
dulness. The older contributors do but faintly 


| repeat their earlier efforts; the more recently 


added members seem to have already exhausted 
their means. The most artistic-looking pieces 
are those of Messrs. Pyne and Boddington. 
Both, indeed, seem to paint according to 
regular recipe, but it is, in each case, one 
which bears a good deal of repetition. “The Wind- 
ings of the Wye” (188), by the latter artist, 
In “ The 
View on the Conway ” (139), by Mr. J. P. Pettitt, 
the peculiar features of the rocky torrent-bed 
are studied with great care. Mr. West’s “ Nor- 
wegian View ” (268) is by no means the worst of 
the very numerous treatments of the same _ 

r. 
Clint’s coast view (35) deserves credit for the 
boldness of its outlines, but the effect of the 
setting sun has not been happily caught. Num- 


| ber (13), by Mr. W. W. Gosling, appears at first 
Nos. 105-6-7 | 


sight to be a laborious study of a huge tree—but 
by far the larger part of it is but the result of an 


| ingenious recipe for painting a tree which the 
Under the head of Naval and Military Applian- | 
ces, the best model is decidedly that exhibited 


artist invented three or four years ago, and the 
charm of which is already exhausted. Messrs, 
Cobbett and Henzell deal in imaginary rustics, 
not like anything seen in this world of inexorable 
realities, but pretty and tolerable. Both of these 
artists, we must add by way of exception to 
our prefatory complaints, seem to have taken 
extraordinary pains this year to perfect the ideal 


who sit on rocks and look picturesque. We 
refer particularly to the “Gossip on the 
Coast” (238), by Mr. Cobbett, and “ Wait- 
ing the Fisher’s Return” (160), by Mr. 
Henzell. The “Rustic” (488), with the 
sprightly dog, which is a great favourite with 
Mr. Henzell, is also prettily painted. In the 
midst of the mild amiability or amiable mildness 
which is the pervading characteristic of the 
Suffolk-street race, a painter like J. Campbell, 
jun., is a kind of monster. “The Wife’s Remon- 
strance (454) is an unpleasing piece of realism, 


| though we should be disposed to doubt the reality 


of the occurrence. The man has committed the 
crime of snaring a hare—the wife reproves him 


peace. The little daughter clings to her father, 
in terror at the energetic remonstrances of the 
mother, whose virtuous indignation is certainly 
overstrained. The whole is harsh in conception, 
and as harshly painted. Mr. Campbell’s other 
picture, “A Visit to the Old Sailor” (800), is 
more satisfactory. Mr. Smalifield’s carefully- 
painted pieces, “Woodman’s Boy” (716), 
“‘ Daily Papers lent to Read ” (756), and “ Reast 
Chestnut-seller ” (783), enliven the water-colour 
room, in other respects not very lively. Mr. C. 
Rossiter’s ‘‘ Haunted Chamber ” (22) is a clever 
effect of colour, and might have been rendered 
more interesting by a little more pains bestowed 
upon the female figure peeping fearfully from 
behind the curtain. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
THe Art Journal states (with reference to the 
Wellington Memorial), that “there are strange 
rumours afloat concerning this work :—* The thousand 
tongues’ are noising it abroad that, notwithstanding 
the awards of prizes in Westminster-hall, the com- 
petition will lead to nothing, except a return to the 
original scheme of giving the commission to Baron 
Marochetti; indeed, it is added that the arrangement 
was in progress when the competition was mooted ; 
and it is to be carried out now that the competitive 
designs are either sent home or shelved into one of 
the ante-rooms of the new Palace at Westminster. 
We cannot credit a statement so utterly opposed to 
every principle of honour; we do not believe that 
any Government would dare to commit so great ail 
outrage on common decency. We therefore abstain 
from more than a mere note to state that such 4 


| rumour is in circulation.” That this paragraph should 


| be quoted by the Times has excited more comment in 
| artistic circles than even the report itself. ive years 

back the Baron was a profége of the gentiemen in 
| Printing-house-square, and this countenance to at 
| honest outcry against jobbery indicates either 4 
| change of opinion, or a piece of subeditorial careless- 
| ness less venial than the insertion of the cock-a- 
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doodle-doo addresses in the Moniteuwr.——The Build- 
ing News, after publishing a caricature of Mr. Dur- 

ham’s—or, as they are pleased to call him, Mr. 

Dunham’s—design for the Memorial of the Great 

Exhibition, coolly recommends that he shall be 

paid his hundred pounds and sent about his busi- | 
ness. The park (says the Building News) cannot 

be opened to such rubbish as this. To such rubbish | 
as the caricature in the Building News certainly not. | 
Such tactics as these can, however, do no harm, and are 

almost too contemptible for notice.——The sculptors 

complain, and with justice, of the terms of the com- 

petition for the Havelock Monument. The statue | 

“must correspond with that of Sir Charles Napier ; 

in other words, “* must be a very poor statue indeed.” 

—Aceording to a newspaper paragraph headed, “‘The 
Pen, the Chisel, and the Brush,” the Queen has been | 
graciously pleased to accept a very valuable and 

interesting picture which was offered to her by Lady | 
Chantrey. We have no doubt that the trustees of the | 
National Gallery would have been equally complacent | 
—if they had had the chance. The Builder says :— 
“Tn our eighth volume, at page 295, in June, 1850, | 
we published a plan, with particulars of a project by | 
Professor Hosking, ‘for extending the accommodation 
amd improving the means of internal communication 
of the British Museum, within the site enclosed by 
the present building;’ and more recently, reference 
has been made in our pages to the suggestion referred | 
to, as a precursor of the Reading-room now erected. 

The object of a publication, which is before us, is to | 
show that the credit of the idea of a circular room or | 
building is not due to Mr. Panizzi, who, Lord John | 
Russell was reported to have said, in the House of | 
Commons, last July, ‘was the first to suggest the | 
erection of a building on so magnificent a scale;’ that | 
Mr. Panizzi’s scheme of 1852, for utilising the 
quadrangular court, was of a different character; and, 
as we must understand the case advanced, that the 
idea of the actual plan adopted was appropriated | 
from Mr. Hosking. In support of this Mr. Hosking 

states, and is prepared to give further proof, that bis 

design, originally laid before Lord Ellesmere’s com- 

mission in February 1848, and before the trustees 

at the end of 1849, was brought to Mr. Panizzi’s 

notice on the 14th of June, 1852, by means | 
of a copy of the number of the Builder sent to Mr. | 
Panizzi, consequently upon the appearance of Mr. 
Panizzi's design of May 1852; and that early in 1854, 
‘nearly two years after Mr. Panizzi was in possession 
of the print’ showing his (Mr. Hosking’s) design, 
Mr. Panizzi put forward his other design, ‘ present- 
ing, as a leading feature, the cupola-covered rotunda,’ 

which was ‘the distinguishing feature’ of the de-ign 
by Mr. Hosking—Mr. ‘Panizzi either not perceiving, 
or desiring it should escape notice, that his designs 
were ‘two, and not one.’ Mr. Panizzi, on the other 
hand, informs Mr. Hosking that he had ‘ never seen’ 
the project of the latter, before suggesting the work 
which was undertaken; and he intimates that when 
he did see the plan as published in the Builder, it was 
long after the works had been commenced. The date 
of the first commencement of the works is fixed by 
Mr. Smirke as at the latter end of March 1854—the 
laying of the footings being begun even later. So 
that on these data it seems hard to discover that the 
futl credit given to Mr. Panizzi has been well grounded; 

and we are constrained to think that Mr. Hosking 
has a prover claim on Lord John Russell for a cor- 
rection of the statement in the House of Commons. 


This view will not be altered by any of the other | 
| 
| 
| 





points affecting the question of the merit of the build- | 
ing.” Mr. Theed bas just finished his statue in 
marble of Edmund Burke for the new Palace, West- 
minster. This statue will complete the series for 
St. Stephen’s Hall. The same sculptor has like- 
wise finished the bas-relief of ‘The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,” and ‘ Elizabeth knighting Drake,” 
also executed for the new Palace. A very 
important discovery of ancient silver relics has 
been made at Sandwick (Orkney)—perhaps one 
of the most extensive and important discoveries, in 
an archeological point of view, that has ever been 
made in Scotland. The relics were discovered in a 
rabbit-hole. Some time ago a boy happened to pick 
up some silver coins which the rabbits had thrown 
out in the formation of their hole, and carried them 
home. The circumstance became known, and one 
day lately , as some people were waiting for the ebb 
of the tide, before proceeding with the work of 
gathering ware, one of their number proposed that 
they should visit the place where the boy had lately 
liscovered the money. They accordingly went in a 
body to the spot, and at the first or second stroke wits 
4 warehook one of them drew out a large heap of | 2 
silver, At the sight of the bright metal | there was | a1 
instantly a scramble among those present, and by one | 
Other of them all was carried away. The circum- | 
‘tance coming afterwards to the ears of the authori- | 
ties in Kirkwall, an investigation was made, and we | 
ire glad that the greater part of the treasure has been 

recovered. Sheriff Robertson and others, who in- 

terested themselves in recoverin g the property, having 
temunerated the finders. The relics are altogether | t 
several pounds in weight, and consist of massive pins, | 
wrooches, bracelets, necklaces, and other ornaments, | 
beside some number of silver coins. The dates of the | 
latter, and the supposed age of the ornaments, we | 


have not ascertained, but we believe that both have | 





| number of gentlemen residing in Manchester 


| music 


| come with enthusiasm the return of Si; 


| sensation, 


| the Parisians will not concede merit to any sins 


Apsley-house for his own personal safety. T! 
bought (price low) somewhere off the Minc 


—— 


been contemporaneous with the reign of the earliest 
kings in Scottish or Scandinavian history.—John 
O'Groat’s —— The presentation of a por- 
trait of James Crossley, Esq, F.S. A., to the 
Manchester Free Library, has been received with 
great satisfaction in that city. Mr. Crossley 
is the president of the Cheetham Society, and is 
well known not only in Mancheeter but through- 
out England as a very cultivated and accom- 
plished scholar. He is a member of the Philobiblion 
Society, into which none but the é/ite of the biblio- 
graphical world is admitted. The portrait, which is 
pronounced to be an admirable likeness, was painted 
by Mr. Charles Mercier, and was purchased by a 
and the 
vicinity, who were desirous of “‘ marking their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Crossley’s character and me rits.” We 
are glad to find that in Mr. Crossley’s case at least, 
the saying does not hold good that a prophet is with- 
out honour in bis own country. We learn, by a 
communication from Marlborough-house, that the 


Journal. 


j; Queen has been pleased to send the presents of the 


King of Siam for public exhibition at the South 
Kensington Museum, and Lord Palmerston bas added 
to them the Siamese sword of state which was pre- 


| sented to himself. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DR! \M ATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


THERE is now little doubt that the new Royal 
Italian Opera House, Covent-garden, will open in six 
weeks. Mr. Gye has issued his programme, which is 
everything that can be desired ; all his old stars, and 
some new ones, being promised. Every true 
and admirer of fine manly singing will wel- 
ynor 
lik, of whose glorious voice Rio Janeiro, and more 
lately St. Petersburg, have for years deprived us. 
Before opening his house, we would urge upon Mr. 
Gye whether it would not be better to substitute the 
old name of Covent-garden Theatre for the new-fan- 
gled one of Royal Italian Opera House. 
that legitimate drama is to find a home there as 
well as the lyric muse. If so, it seems scarcely fair 
to call the theatre merely an opera-honse. Apropos 


| of Signor Tamberlik, it should be mentioned that he 


has at last appeared in Paris, where he has made a 
the opera-goers being especially enthu- 
siastic about his Cina/t. This is fortunate, 
ger who 
has not achieved a Parisian success. FEven the claims 
of Jenny Lind are denied, because she refuses to re- 


cognise the supremacy of that tribunal.——Signor | 


Verdi is at law with the director of the theatre of San 
Carlo, at Naples. Having composed an opera to M. 
Scribe’s “Gustavus the Third,” tle subject was deemed 
dangerous by the Neapolitan censorship. In order 
to try the infallibility of that official, 
Verdi has withdrawn his opera, and has com- 
menced an action against the authorities of the 
theatre for breach of contract, laying his damages at 


40,000 ducats.——A new opera-house is about to be | 
That in the Rue Lepelletier | 


built in Paris—at last. 
was intended as a temporary make-shift, 
lasted many years. It is said that the new 
which is to stand upon the site of the H« 
is to be built after the pattern of the great theatre at 
Moscow. The Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha 
has composed another opera, called “ Diane de So- 
lange ;” and it is to be produced (so it is said), for the 
first time, in Paris. On the 10th of March * Der 
Freischutz” was performed at the Opera House in 
Berlin for the 300th time. The first og ance took 
place on the 18th of June 1821.——The French tenor 
Roger has made a very successful appearance at 
Vienna in the “ Prophéte” and “ Hu 
the former he was called before the curtain not less 
than eighteen times. 


but has 
house, 
1 Osmond, 





LITERARY NEWS. 


THE annual general meeting of the Hakluyt Society 
was held on Thursday, the Ist inst., at 37, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The report stated 
that the society had never been in a more healthy 
condition than at present. The balance amounted to 
316/., with subscriptions uncollected to the amount of 
2387. Books were in preparation to meet the claims 
of subscribers for volumes due up to the close of the 
yes ar. The corrected list of members amounted to | 

The hon. secretary, _ Major, having 
ann¢ nounced the necessity of tender : his resignation 
on account of increasing deman ‘on his time and 
attention, a vote of thanks for his services and regret 
at his determination was moved by Sir David 
Dundas and seconded by Lord Broughton. — 
The Town and Table Talker in the //lustrated News 
states that the Duke of Wellington is collecting all 
the memorials of moment connected with his illus- 
rious father. The f Westmeath 


hae 
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Marchioness of 


bequeathed to him the cloak which the Duke wore in 
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bullet-proof iron blinds which his father er 
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guenots.” In | 


Svea 


| The Atheneum states that the local committee at 
Leeds wishes to have the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in that town in the first week in September. 
There are many good reasons why August should be 
preferred, not the least cogent of which is that stated 
by our contemporary, “that no con- 
gress can successfully contend against the superior 
attractions of Alpine scenery, Scotch lochs, and 
Italian vineyards in the month of September.”—— 
We have received from the committee of organisation 
of the Literary and Artistic Property Congress, 
which is to be held at Brussels on the 27:h September 
1858, a printed circular containing a programme of 
the objects of the association. All communications 
relative io the affairs of the congress must be addres- 
sed to the secretary-general of the committee, M. 
Edouard Romberg, Director of Industrial Affairs, 58, 
Rue Royale, Brussels. The following are the names 
| of the members forming the committee of or ganisa- 
tion:—M. Charles Faider (formerly Minister of 
Justice), president; M. Vervoort (member of the 
Chamber of Representatives), vice-preside - M. E. 
Romberg, M. Vander Belen, M. Baron, M. Ed. Fetis, 
M. Guillaume Geefs, statuary ; M. Portaels, historical 
painter; and MM. Stallert 1 Casier.—It is 
whispered about that the Prince of Wales will shortly 
be added to the list of “* Royal Authors.” His royal 
highness, it is said, is deeply engaged apon a 
“Manual of Entomology,” a subject in which he is 
deeply interested. We have no doubt that, with 
some slight assistance from Professor Owen and Mr. 
Gibbs, the Prince will succeed in producing a very 
| creditable and certainly popular little volume. 
The Builder announces that the Dublin subscription 
list for the memorial to Oliver Goldsmith is ‘ pro- 
gressing favourably.” There is some discussion as to 
the site, but it is settled that it will be within the 
precincts of the University. ‘The Builder states that 
‘the unsightly wall in College-street is understood to 
be doomed, and to yield its pl ace to a handsome rail- 
| ing; also, that the segmental area in front towards 
College-green is to be reduced, and an additional 
| fifteen feet, or thereabouts, thrown into the street. 
This was the site of ‘the late grand charge of the 
Dublin police on the College boys.’” If there be 
room for two statues, we would ask the Dublin 
| students whether they are disposed to erect another 
to the memory of the gallant Colonel Browne, in 
| commemoration of that glorious victory? Surely the 
martial head-policeman would not make an unfit 
pendant for the author of “ Retaliation.” The MSS. 
and printed books collected by Mr. Monck Mason for 
his “History of the Cathedral of St. Patrick” have been 
sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. A manuscript 
Catalogue Raisonné of all manuscripts relating to Lre- 
iand, in Trinity College, Dublin, the British Museum, 
Lambeth-palace, and the Tower of London, in 2 vols., 
sold for 522. 10s.; the works of Sir James Ware, with 
additions to 1821, in 4 vols., 20/.; a transcript of Mr. 
Lodge’s Collections of Grants of Wardship and 
Livery, from the reign of Edward II. to Charles L, 
| in 2 vols., 34/. 13s.; transcripts of Grants of Fairs, 
Markets, &c., in the reigns of Charles I. and James 
II., in 2 vols. 517. 10s.; transcripts of Grants of 
Lands, &c. in Dublin and Wicklow, in 7 
50/. 10s. ; transcripts of Ecclesiastical Records, in 5 
vols. 60/. 10s.; History of the Archdioce Dub- 
lin, requiring but little labour to render it fit for pub- 
lication, 12/. 10s. ; History of Christ Church, 21/. 10s. 
Records of the Catbedral of Christ Church, 21/. 10s. ; 
an original Charter of King J bn, confirming his 
father’s grant of Dublin to Bristol, 13/ 13s.; the 
original Letters Patent of Ricard the First to 
the city of Waterford, against encroachments by 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 8/. 15s.; 
a Collection of Anglo-Latin and English Pseudo- 
Latin Jeux d’Esprit, by Dean Swift, 26/.; Leabhar 
Fhearmiudhe, or the Book of Fermoy, in Irish, on 
vellum, 71l.; the Book of MacFarlane, in Irish, 
on vellum, 64/.; the Book of the Cavanaghs, com- 
| piled in Irish for the Cavanagh Family, by the 
| O'Mulconry, during the fifteenth century, and 
| written on vellum, 61/.; Leabhar ni Maolconaire, 
| a Collection of Ancient Compositions in Prose and 
Verse, by the O’Mulconry, written on vellum about 
the latter end of the fifteenth century, 1002; 
among the printed books, a copy of Colgani Acta 
Sanctorum Hiberniz, in two vols. folio, sold for 
257. 10s.; Petty’s Hiberniw Delincatio, 8/. 10s.; 
O’Sullevani Beati Historia Catholicew Hiberniz 
Compendium, 3/. 4s.; Rerum Hibernicarum Scrip- 
| tores veteres, curante C. O'Connor, 4 vols., 202. 15s. ; 
| Gookin’s Great Case of ‘Transplantation in 
| Ireland discussed, 4/. 1ds.; chbishop Talbot’s 
Primatus Dubliniensis, 3/. 19s.; the Vocacyon of 
Johan Bale to the Bysshoprick of Ossary, 71. 7s.— 
The entire produce yyy) aS 
Lord Normanby has subscribed 1000 franes to the 
collection in aid of M. Lam: a mournful 
contrast to the last-mentior gary, 
we subjoin anadvertisement (clipp the columns 
of a contemporary) indicative of ae ss i— 
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